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DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF PRINCIPLES OF 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, 


BEING THE ADDRESS OF R. REDGRAVE, R.A., 
ART-SUPERINTENDENT, 


AT THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 





HE session of the De- 
partment of Science 
and Art for 1853-4, 
as far as it relates to 
Art, commences this 
day; and the openin 
of the schools an 
classes gives an op- 
portunity to address 
you in explanation of 
the teaching of the Department on certain 
parts of the instructional course. By the 
removal of the School of Art from Somerset 
House to this building, there are means pro- 
vided for carrying out here a complete and 
systematic course, both for the acquisition 
of technical skill and execution, and for 
obtaining a knowledge of the principles 
which should guide the application of such 
skill when acquired, in the ractice of the 
Arts of Design, and it is to this latter sub- 
ject that I am about to advert. Executive 
ower, arising from the training of the 
iand and eye, is so obviously a first requi- 
site of the artist, that its acquisition has in 
some degree obscured the importance of 
understanding the principles which regu- 
late its successful application, and thus 
given an undue prominence to the mere 
executive means. Yet it ought hardly to 
have been requisite in the present day to 
have to uphold the necessity there is of 
imparting to the student rules and prin- 
ciples to guide him, or to maintain that 
every art and science must be regulated by 
them. Itis no doubt true that rules and 
principles, however derived, whether from 
natural laws or gathered from past practice, 
should not be fetters to restrain the matured 
genius (who may and will break through 
them when intellectual strength renders 
their support and 





still such rules anc principles must always | ; 
be valuable to the teacher, enabling him to | taste of either the stuc 
convey to the student a knowledge of those | turer, or the public. 


idance less necessary) : | 





struction that regulate the language in 
which he would have him compose his 
theme? Would the knowledge of these 
laws, the enforcing on the young student 
such oft-tested rules, restrain the genius of 
the one, or prevent the other from express- 
ing in clear language the results of his 
mental reflections or his perceptive faculties? 
or would not the powers of both be more 
free to exercise themselves from a sense of 
mastery over all known means—the know- 
ledge of the natural laws, and the best past 
application of them to the practice of their 
particular Art or science ? 

Such a practice however as the above 
has been more or less followed mm what 
were heretofore called Schools of De- 
sign. The hand and eye of the pupils 
received a careful training, but general 
rules or laws for the application of 
their skill was not afforded in the same 
degree. For (not to impugn the instruction 
of the able masters who have successively 
had the care of these schools) the regulation 
which confined the education more especially 
to one class (the artizan) had this necessary 
result ; such have neither time to remain 
to profit by more than the elementary 
teaching, nor position in society to enforce 
a better practice or sounder taste arisin 
out of advanced instruction, even if impa. 
to them. Thus the general promulgation 
of well defined principles has been wholly 
prevented ; [ say the general promulgation, 
as feeling that the laws and principles 
which connect Art and taste are not to be 
communicated only to the students in our 
schools, but, if taste is to be spread abroad, 
and Art properly encouraged, then to have 
it justly estimated and sensibly cultivated, 
the principles which connect it with taste, 
beauty, and truth should be disseminated 
through all ranks, and taught to all classes 
of the people. Such dissemination then 
becomes one of the first duties of the 
department of Art. 

t is not to be denied, however, that there 
are many by whom Art is thought to be a 
gift, given only to the few, and exercised 
by them empirically from innate feeling 
and perception—feeling not requiring to be 
strengthened by scientific knowledge, or 
guided by any rules, which indeed they 
suppose rather to interfere with its exercise. 
These overlook the fact that even peculiar 
gifts or a peculiar organisation may be im- 
proved, and that since no man’s genius for 
Art is universal, it may be aided, strength- 
ened, and perfected by a knowledge of the 
sciences which relate to that Art (the 
optical laws of colour, perspective, form, for 
instance, with many others) in the same 
manner as the hand by practice becomes 
the obedient instrument and exponent of 
his mental gifts. 

Moreover, it is not to be overlooked that 
there are others who object to any general 
dissemination of a to guide the 

ent, the manufac- 
Some regard the 


restrictions which the laws of nature im- laying down of any kind of princi les of 
pose, and those considerations, which being | taste, as a tyrannical interference with trade 
found consistent with other truths, have | and commerce, as & censorship, in fact, to 


governed the practice of the skilled artist 
in all ages —that cumulative stock of 


be resisted as an oppression ; they can see no 
security that the criticism of a pattern will 


experience, in fact, which, had it to be sepa- | not eventually establish a en | over 
rately gathered by each individual, would | public 


waste life in preliminarystudy. What should | 


we say of the musical composer, who, 
thinking only of the fingers of his pupil, 


the press; they think that “thegenera 
has a tolerable taste of its own, and that, 


in a commercial point of view, fashion is the 
| safest and truest arbiter ;” they consider 


gave him no insight into the natural laws | 
of harmonic intervals, or those principles | 


of counterpoint so essential to the agreeable 


arrangement of musical sounds—or of him | matt 
| design is known to be good, bad, or indifferent 


himself those rules of grammatical con- | only, after those who are supposed to 


who should leave his pupil to find out for 
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“pure and perfect taste to be antagonistic 
to commerce,” and sum up their views into 
the axiom, “that is best which sells best ;” 
“by this rule,” say they, “a pattern or 





the best judges of such things, namely, the 
purchasers, have approved or condemned 
it.” Other objectors to the promulgation 


of any guiding principles relative to decora- 
tive taste, declaiming in the same strain, 
say “there are no legitimate standards of 
taste or design except the demands of the 
day,” at the same time and with the same 
breath allowing, that if any London trades- 
man were asked for an article of furniture 
in good taste he would say, “I can make it 
for you, but it would not sell if I had it. I 
have no demand, it would not look the cost 
like an over decorated article.” Even after 
such a declaration, we are told in answer to 
what ought the state to teach? “simply 
drawing, elementary and correct drawing ; 
that,” say they, “to do it well, will require 
all the art and taste the state can purchase ;" 
another authority confirming this, says, 
“never mind the colour, any colour will do.” 
As to any principles to be gathered or errors 
to be avoided by the study of the past, one 
objector says, “we respect the past for its 
recollections of profit or it may be of beauty, 
but the very worst thing we can do is to 
recur to it for imitation or copy ;” whilst 
another, referring, it is true, to another 
branch of manufacture, would have us 
merely copy the oe and thinks want of 
originality the chief merit of a design, 
remarking, to bear out this assertion, that 
“an architect would be laughed at (or at 
least ought to be) who invented a new 
order of architecture;” now one would 
hardly think it right to laugh at an attempt 
to invent a new order, unless the attempt 
was a very absurd one, but to laugh at one 
whoreally did invent a new order, would seem 
to imply that architecture was an exception 
to the law of progress. 

Such are the varied objections made to 
the adoption of any Lape ange of taste, 
derived either from the study of the past, 
the general laws of nature, or the best 
practice of the moderns; and the poor 
public as well as the anxious designer and 
teacher, amid such contradictory dicta, 
may well feel in the condition of the painter 
who exposed his picture in the market- 
place for criticism. Although most desirous 
to win our way to the convictions of all by 
the truth of the doctrines taught, it is not 
our business to answer individual objectors, 
and least of all those who would place the 
shifting anomalies of fashion as the fixed 
standard of taste, and test truth and 
beauty by a price current. It is certainly 
not very surprising, after sach contradictory 
arguments and such varied objections, to 
find the learned and scientific president of 
the British Association, in his address to 
the meeting of that + | sar held at Hull, 
lamenting the want of knowledge of the 
scientific principles of their profession 
evident in too many of our artists, and 
urging on the new Department the remedy 
of this defect. “We may hope, says he, 
“that those whose duty it will be to give 
effect to this impulse (the impulse arising 
from the Exhibition of 1851), will feel the 
importance of the education in science as 
united with education in Art, I trust,” 
he continues, “that the better education, 
which is now so universally recognised as 
essential to preserve our future pre-eminence 
as a cenheieton nation, will have its 
foundations laid, not in the superficial 
teaching which aims only at communicating 
a few curious results, but in sound teaching 
of the fundamental and elementary prin- 
ciples of science ; “ Art,” says he, “ ought 
assuredly to rest on the principles of 
science ;’ with such advocacy for the inculca- 
tion of sound fundamental truths both in Art 
and science, responded to as it was by so 
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highly cultivated an audience, we might be 

rmitted to pass by the recapitulated ob- 
jections above. The new Department of 
‘Art at its very formation felt and entered 
upon the duty of promulgating sound 
canons of design, either gathered from 
the finest works of the past, or judged to 
be in accordance with the laws of beauty, 
nature, and truth. It was hardly to be 
expected that any —— so propounded 
would be received at once and without 
question, nor was it even to be desired ; 
the very discussion of such matters, 
however, if carried on with a generous 
spirit and a sincere wish to arrive at what 
is sound and correct in taste, is calculated 
to do good, and so far, the Department, 
even in the very opposition it has called 
forth, has much reason for congratulation ; 
a spirit of enquiry must precede a spirit of 
belief. some points of doctrine may 
modified, many will doubtless be established 
by discussion, and a search after truth 
must in the end obtain many converts, 
both from error, from ignorance, and from 
apathy. It is our office to keep in the van 
of the public, and to stimulate the research 
both of those who object as well as of those 
who assent to our teaching. In this opening 
address therefore I have aimed at shewing 
of some of those principles for the application 
of Art to manufacture, which have been 
most dissented from, that they are not 
merely dogmatic but reasonable and con- 
sistent in themselves, and supported both 
by the analogy of other arts, the natural 
laws, and the necessities of manufacture. 
Of these general principles governing the 
application of decorative art to manufacture 
the two following have been more particularly 
objected to. “ First, that which says that 
ornament does not consist in the mere 
imitation of natural objects, but rather in 
the adaptation of their peculiar beauties of 
form or colour to decorative purposes, con- 
trolled by the nature of the ‘material to be 
decorated, the laws of Art,and the neces- 
sities of manufacture ;” and secondly, that 
“ornament requires a specific adaptation to 
the material in which it is to be wrought or 
to which it is to be applied; from which 
cause the ornament of one fabric or material 
is rarely suitable to another without proper 
re-adaptation.” 

These two propositions, more or less, 
affect others; and a proper examination 
into their justice and propriety, will help to 
support the lesser truths by which they are 
surrounded, At the threshold of the sub- 
ject lie the questions,—what is the nature 
of artistic imitation, and what its extent 
and limitation ? 

Now, notwithstanding all the ridiculous 
legends which the ignorant believe to be 
the gospel of Art, from the Greek bird 
which pecked at the painted grapes, down- 
wards, it may unhesitatingly be said that 
imitation, when relied upon for itself, is but 
a ay low merit in the artist. I will not 
trouble you with quoting a host of opinions 
to this effect from high authorities, which 
might be found as plentiful as birds in 
summer, but endeavour to bring you to the 
same conclusion for yourselves, Let us 
examine the question as it relates to sculp- 
ture—the most real and tangible of the 
Fine Arts—as dealing both with form and 
substance, and not necessarily devoid of 
colour also. Has an attempt merely to 

imitate nature ever been a received prin- 
ciple of this Art, or rather, is not the reverse 
the case ! Does not the sculptor purposely 
avoid individual imitation, and seek that 
asnstociatie generalisation which will 
me Fp those high qualities of his Art 

make it truly ideal? Does he not, 





moreover, consider the nature and powers 
of his material, whether marble, wood, or 
metal, and wisely change, or, so to speak, 
conventionalise those parts which he cannot 
render literally ? Look at the works of the 
great Greek artists in our noble gollection 
at the British Museum ; and which, I may 
incidentally remark, are not only works of 
the highest Art, but evidence at the same 
time how much the laws of ornament ruled 
the practice of the sculptor when his Art 
was applied to decorative purposes. Do we 
really find these works imitative,—not so ; 
the forms are noted as selected from the 
many to express the one ; the drapery is 
cast, not to imitate the clothes worn at that 
period (for it is well known to all sculp- 
tors that no fabric could cling to the limbs 
as it does ; for instance, the drapery of the 
beautiful group of the Fates); it is in- 
tended simply to display the form. Sculp- 
tors have said that these draperies are 
studied from wetted linen; but whether 
so or not, the intention was to render the 
imitation of drapery perfectly subordinate 
to the expression of form. To show at the 
same time their ornamental knowledge, and 
the secondary rank in which they placed 
imitation, look at that marvellous proces- 
sion which moved round the interior of the 
temple, and see how all things—the human 
form, that paramount object of the sculptor, 
as an artist—the forms of animals, far from 
being merely imitative, are entirely changed 
from their true relative proportions ; the 
laws of distance donmeiet ; the treatment 
of draperies conventionalised to suit the 
processional character, the ornamental com- 
position, and the permitted space ; the relief, 
moreover, being studied with the nicest 
perception of the relative position of the 
work to the light, and to the decorative 
arrangement of the details. But to pass 
from this, let me remark, that if the Art of 
the sculptor consisted in the mere imitation 
of nature, a cast from a beautiful human 
form would rival or excel the highest effort 
of the chisel. Some of you have, doubtless, 
seen busts cast for the purposes of phrenolo- 
gical examination; these are, of course, 
more literal or exact imitations than the 
portrait-bust of the sculptor, will any one 
say that they are for a moment to be con- 
sidered works of Art? nay, may we not 
go farther and say, if literal imitation is 
Fine Art, then we ought to give the highest 
praise to the wax figures of Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition, which certainly are 
nearer imitations of individuals heroic or 
noted, than the rarest bust or most poetic 
statue, especially when draped, as we are 
told they often are, in closest imitation of 
the living original. It is true that these 
are two extremes; but the forgetfulness 
of a great truth, that in Art, imitation must 
not be confounded with the idea of deception, 
leads to errors which are near akin to 
placing the wax-figure on a level with the 
efforts of the true sculptor. But it may be 
said that sculpture is too abstract an Art 
to reason the question upon ; let us turn 
then to painting. Does the portrait-painter, 
for instance, whose business it is, if of any 
artist, to imitate the individual, does he 
pride himself on a perfect imitation of 
nature? not so. Thetrue artist desires not 
that his portrait should be a literal copy, 
such as the sun burns on the iodised paper, 
but generalises his imitation of the minor 
and individual details, and seeks rather to 
inform it with those characterising traits, 
which at once pourtray the exterior person 
and the inner man ; else were Titian inferior 
to Denner, and our own great portrait- 
5 Sir Joshua Reynolds, must rank 
owin Art. Ifthe head of the portrait is 





thus treated, the accessori , 
are still more subordinated <> Picture 
effect ; the dress must not obtrude its 
but be sacrificed to the head—the eae 
object—and is to be expressed ie 
imitated ; indeed, it may be said ah 
that imitation is always wrong and o * 
place, when it disturbs the mind fron 
dwelling on the general idea, or on that 
which is sought to be impressed on th 
spectator. Doves this view imply any p e 
lect of the study of nature 1—by no ma 
since it is a higher thing to study nature 
with a view to give its fullest general 
character, than slavishly to imitate Unim- 
portant details ; as much higher, indeed, ag 
is that study which enables a man to arrive 
at a general law of truth, rather than to 
describe an individual and unconnected fact, 
Moreover, each Art has its own mode of 
imitating nature ; its own mode of seizing 
on those details which, consistently with 
the materials and means at command, ma 
become the fullest exponents of the artist's 
mind. And so peculiar to each Art is its 
own mode of imitation, that the professor of 
one Art does ill-study nature, who studies 
her, not directly, but through the medium 
of another Art ; since certain of the facts 
of nature are by each Art forced into fuller 
view, and others scumbled over, asa painter 
would say, or not defined. And, since these 
points of expression and suppression are 
diverse in different Arts, one may not be 
studied through the other: thus, for in- 
stance, the painter who studies his Art 
through the stage, is apt to exaggerate the 
actions of his figures, and to force them 
into undue prominency, since the limbs on 
the stage must do what the features of the 
face do for the painter; and a certain 
violence of gesture, contortion of feature, 
and affectation of pose, is called for by 
the elevation of voice necessary to be 
heard, and the gesticulation which is re 
quired to impress the far-removed audi- 
ence. And here, I may say a word on 
what I before alluded to, viz., that imitation 
in Art must not be confused with the idea 
of deception ; since it is too often the inter- 
vention of this false idea connected with 
imitation, that leads to errors in our judg- 
ment of Art. Thus, in histrionic Art, 
which allows the nearest approach to reality 
and deception, since men, living, moving 
men, are the actors, and all the accessories 
have actuality to make the effect apparently 
illusory; the spectator is never fora moment 
supposed to believe the tragic tale a present 
fact, or intense pain rather than & pleasing 
emotion would be the certain result. _ 
also the writer who accumulates his 
details in some work of fiction, moves our 
feelings into tears in sympathy wih 
creations, feelings that are not the Jess viv 
because we do not for a moment — 
the relation a reality. The ignoran 
vulgar dwells only on his figures ap | 
real that “they seem ready to walk he . 
the canvas,” which to the artist's min is 
praise nearly as complimentary a8 &. . 
and grapes before alluded to, and is aki fa 
that marvellous fly, which one old as 
was always painting on the work of an a 
who, in his turn, was as constantly - 
and shamed into modesty and acknow a 
inferiority by his attempt to remow 
—such, indeed, is the clay of Art oe 
its spirit. “Deception,” says . a 
Reynolds, “which is so often reco ‘oateed 
by writers on the theory of painting, It 
of advancing the Art, is in roa Ae re 
it back to its infant state; the fi Ses snore 
of painting were certainly nothing : 
imitation of individual objects, ane 
this amounted to deception, the 
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accomplished his purpose.” Is it too much 
to infer, therefore, that mere imitation can 
hardly be called Art, since it is but the first 
lesson of the pupil, the first effort of the 
tyro, and must give place to the first im- 
pulse of truly poetic imagination which 
rises in the artist’s soul. , 

But why weary you with these parti- 
culars ? simply to show you that in Fine 
Art even, when the artist is least limited by 
his materials, and the means of exact or 
literal imitation more in his power, such 
imitation is not sought for, but rather 
imitation subservient to other and higher 
requirements of his Art, and subsidiary to 
the materials in which that Art is to be 
embodied. And is it too much to say that 
in Ornamental Art, an Art allied to manu- 
facture, trammelled as it often is by the 
means of reproduction—consisting also in 
most cases of constant and closely recurring 
repetitions, and where moreover the inten- 
tion is limited simply to the beautiful 
decoration of surfaces, merely to the agree- 
able distribution of form and colour without 
any necessary reference to the imitation of 
natural objects—that natural forms, used 
for such purpose, should be rendered rather 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
manufacturer than the pictorial imitation 
of the painter—conventionalised as it has 
been called rather than exactly imitated ; 
that is, treated in subservience to the 
nature of the surface of the material to be 
enriched and the laws of distribution of 
form and colour likely to effect that pur- 
pose, rather than in reference to any 
accidents of position, of growth, or of place, 
which make them subjects for the painter’s 
Art, but are not necessary to the decorator, 
Conventionalised ! the word may not perhaps 
be a good one, and has been used and 
retained in default of a better: the idea 
intended to be expressed is, a mode of 
imitating natural objects with a view to 
the necessities of the Art, or the means of 
manufacture by which the representation is 
to be reproduced. 

Having already shown that neither de- 
ceptive imitation nor literal imitation is 
considered a high quality in the Fine Arts, 
it is desirable to examine how far such 
imitation is either possible or desirable in 
Art applied to manufacture. 

_ No one it is presumed will deny that 
imitation requires some adaptation to the 
end sought, and is greatly limited by the 
means ; that for instance, while it may be 
nearly literal or exact in some cases, it must 
be much modified or conventionalised in 
others. Thus, in applied Art, a flower in 
all its relief, in all its colour, in its texture 
and transparency, may be literally imitated 
by the artificial-flower-maker : he may even 
add its perfume, but imitation of this 
nature, or to this extent, is immediately 
limited by the means in other fabrics or 
materials. Thus in carving on wood, for 
instance, the transparency of the petals or 
leaves cannot be imitated, nor even their 
thinness and their colour, if at all, only very 
stan The extent to which we should 
endeavour to carry imitation is therefore 
&n important question—would any one, for 
instance, propose to the skilful wood-carver 
to paint the beautiful work of his hands, 
the colour of the various objects introduced 
into his groups. Think for a moment of 
Grinling Gibbons done into apple-green and 
peach colour; or, you who Seadiies the 
noble carved sideboard by Fourdinois which 
was exhibited in the French court of the 
Great Exhibition—imagine it painted ! the 
four statues representing the four quarters 
of the world, coloured after life, with a 
copper-coloured American, an ebon Indian, 


and a tawny Moor. The flowers, fruits, 





fish, and game, the very tints of nature. 
bay & the black boy at the ragman’s door, 
or the kilted Scot at the snuffshop, is the 
state this noble work might be reduced to 


by such a process ; although there can be | contro 
no doubt that the mere imitation of the | 
several objects would be more literal. Such 

barbarism however would at once reduce | 
wood-carving far below the rank of putty- | 


work ; and few would wish so to deface the 
labours of the carver, or indeed to see them 
in any other state than that of the natural 
material wrought on. But to our argument ; 
would any one.say that the art of wood- 
carving, with its less amount of imitation, is 
therefore an inferior one to artificial-flower 
making—nay ! but the very reverse, as is 
indeed implied in the terms by which the 
ave severally designated—the one, wood- 
carving, being an Art, the other an artifice 
or attempted deception. It would seem, 
therefore, that deceptive imitation lowers 
the Art in ornamental as well as in Fine 
Art, and that such a degree of imitation 
should be sought for by the artist as will 
give the most characteristic resemblance— 
the fullest expression of the object imitated 
having in. view the material in which the 
imitation is to be wrought, the means at 
command to reproduce such imitation, and 
the specific purpose to which it is to be 
applied. 
ut here we arrive at another condition 
of the question, viz.—the purpose to which 
the Art-product is intended to be applied. 
Thus, in the ease of carving, it will be 
evident to any one that a mere piece of 
carving in wood or stone may, as a tour 
de force, as a piece of curious workmanship 
or handicraft dexterity, as an ornament, or 
even as a work of Art, be curiously and 
imitatively executed in a manner which 
would be out of place and inconsistent as a 
vortion of the architectural ornament of a 
uilding. As a detail of architecture the 
object imitated subserves a new art, and 
must be subject to the laws and require- 
ments of that art: as, for instance, its 
projections and the relief of its various 
parts must be regulated by a definite 
impost ; it must submit to the laws of 
symmetrical arrangement, and the constant 
recurrence of the same form. These laws, 
as is the case in the refined art of Greece, 
may be rigid in the extreme ; this is seen 
in the anthemion which decorates their 
friezes, or the echinus which enriches their 
mouldings ; these, perhaps, the honey- 
suckle and the chestnut of nature are so 
changed, so conventionalised in their appli- 
cation, that their origin may well be open 
to doubt: whilst even the festoons of 
flowers of Roman architecture, if less 
refined, less subdued to the laws of Art, 
are still amenable to them, and are 
less imitated than regulated by these 
definitive requirements. In either case 
the subordination on these two points 
must be allowed: first, to the powers of 
the material, and ae the purpose 
to which the art is to applied, and, 
allowing these two, eract imitation is 
impossible, and the question then becomes 
one of degree only, and may, when symbol- 
ism is not a consideration, resolve itself into 
that mode of imitation in which an orna- 
mental expression of the object is to be 
obtained most suitable to material and 
uses, Let us take the application of 
Art more peculiarly to manufacture by 
machinery,—say that of calico-printing ; in 
this instance also the precise imitation of 
natural objects is impossible, since relief is 
unattainable, although the appearance of 


relief may be given by light, shade, per- 








But is the mode or 


spective, and colour. 
degree of imitation peculiar to the artist 
ane that which is most suitable 
or conducive to the desired end? In“the 
first a the processes of production 


the application of colour, which must 
be laid on in separate and unblended 
masses, by means of machinery, and not by 
that curious and delicate instrument the 
human hand; while the several tints also 
must be applied by successive and distinct 
processes, 80 that it would seem scarcely 
possible that calico-printing could compete 
with the imitative means at the disposal of 
the flower-painter. Let us, however, allow 
that, by improved mechanical and scientific 
aids, the jmitation of flowers, foliage, or 
other natural objects in light, shadow, 
growth, colour, and relief, could be rendered 
as perfect by machinery as it is by a Van 
Huysum or David Seghers, still the art is 
to be applied to a specific use and not to be 
examined as a picture is. The fabric on 
which the painting is to be impressed is 
partly transparent, and the forms are at 
once blurred and indistinct. The garment 
it is intended to be made into is to han 
full and in folds ; thus the light, shade, oa 
the very form of the object which has been 
imitated is confused and hidden, and that 
imitation which the manufacturer had been 
at such pains to produce, is entirely lost and 
destroyed. The garment moves with every 
motion of the wearer, and any examination 
of this rare art, as we are enabled to 
examine the painter’s work, is, in the 
use of the material, as impossible as it 
is undesirable. But such is not the 
end in view; it is not to emulate the 
painter, it is not to attempt to vie with 
nature that is the true aim of the calico- 
printer ; the legitimate art to be applied 
to such fabrics is at once seen to be simp! 
to decorate or enrich the surface with 
agreeable forms and colours; and if, for 
this purpose, we use the beautiful forms 
and colours of natural objects, we must use 
them consistently with the true use and 
purpose of the material, and the means at 
our command to produce the effect sought 
for. As the machinery by which the art is 
reproduced acts by a constant repetition, a 
— distribution of forms is more or 
ess a necessity which cannot be overcome. 
As the tints must be laid on separately and 
successively, and cannot be softened or 
blended, the simplest combination of tints 
and colours must be sought for rather than 
the more intricate, a circumstance also 
called for by the market offered for such 
oods. If varied hues of colour are intro- 
uced ; to be agreeable to the eye, colour 
must be distributed according to fixed laws 
of quantity and juxtaposition, which is 
scarcely attainable by that mode of imi- 
tation which is called naturalistic, 
which lends itself readily to that symmetri- 
cal and regular display of the plant which 
is called a conventional treatment, but 
which, it is quite possible to show, is con- 
sistent with the natural laws of the growth 
of plants, and with that simple impression 
which in their natural state of growth the 
make on the casual observer: both of which 
I shall again revert to. As to another 
printed fabric, paper-hangings, one of those 
who object to the principles laid down for the 
application of ornament to ne 
says, “why lithochrome—every = reach 
ing perfection, and rendering Turner's 
pictures—may not become before long the 
means of giving wall decoration ” = term 
being evidently used for paper-hangings, 
since the rules laid down, to which objec- 
tion is made, are specially confined to 
these fabrics) “of a more finished, and, 
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thank God! of a far more moral character 
than those of Pompeii, I do not see.” To 
which it may be replied, that it cannot 
be desirable to repeat even Turner’s pic- 
tures, however beautifully rendered, over 
cottage walls, fitting them into corners, and 
round chimney-pieces and windows, and 
cutting them to lengths and widths, as it is 
said a former Emperor of all the Russias 
did at the Hermitage with some of the 
finest pictures of the old masters from the 
Houghton collection. To be seen with 
pleasure, such works must be considered as 
yictures, whether repetitions of the poetic 
fandecapes of Turner, or the scripture 
lessons of Raphaelle ; they should, at least, 
not be in close juxtaposition, but be 
inclosed and isolated, and surrounded, if 
at all, with a surface decoration, which is 
quiet, unobtrusive, and gives — to the 
eye, if they are vo be enjoyed either b 
the poor man in his cottage or the ric 
man in his hall; and it is this suitable 
treatment of the surface of the wall which 
is sought to be obtained by the principles 
laid down for the ornamentation of paper- 
hangings, the production of machinery, 
leaving the question of the decoration of 
walls and buildings by the hand of the 
artist to his own genius and his own 
resources. An examination of the examples 
of old times in our museums, and the 
prints and drawings in our libraries, will 
show that in the best periods of the art of 
all styles and in all nations these principles 
have been the rule and a departure from 
them the exception. * , . - 
Having shown as I promised to do, that 
the conventional treatment or ornamental 
display of a plant is consistent with the 
laws which science teaches us govern their 
development, I would say a word or two 
on its agreement in many respects with 
that simple impression, which r nell and 
foliage make on the casual and untaught 
observer in their natural state of growth. 
All who have attentively examined nature 
for themselves out-of-doors, in a sunny day- 
light, when the true beauty of flowers is 
most fully displayed, will be sensible that 
the general impression they make on the 
eye, apart from the close examination, is 
that of simple masses of form and colour, 
with little perceptible light and shadow. I 
speak particularly of simple and natural, 
rather than of cultivated and monstrous 
flowers. This arises partly from the dis- 
persed light of day, and partly from the 
transparency of their petals, permeated b 
light in every part. No doubt, on exami- 
nation, there is light and shade, but it is far 
less apparent than might be supposed, and 
is quite subordinate to the general impres- 
sion ; and this is the case with leaves also. 
A leaf impresses the eye as a definite green 
form only, a flower as a form of one or of 
combined colours ; and as most flowers 
present their cups to the sun, the observer 
sees them rather in their true shape than 
in any perspective view of them. This 
explains the reason why a child, a peasant, 
or any uncultivated person draws a flower 
geometrically rather than perspectively, in 
true rather than its accidental form, Not 
however to lay too much stress upon 
this part of the subject, there is no 
doubt that flowers in their natural habit 
and natural growth have been too little 
studied by the designer ; he either looks 
his ae the eyes of the artist and culls 
ps from pictorial Art without 
a ype or his flowers are 
“ied in the artifici ig 
where their full ca dlp 
Sadeenne imprenien upon the eye rightly 
> trom hence arises artificial 
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grouping, coarse and violent shadows, and 
much of that pictorial rather than orna- 
mental treatment which is contrary to the 
laws of his art. 

It may ibly be urged in respect to 
the literal imitations of flowers used as orna- 
ment, which are objected to in the teaching 
of this Department, that they are to a 
certain extent pleasing and beautiful. This, 
it is said, is at once evident from the favour 
they find in the eyes of the public, and that 
on this account it is y necessary to 
condemn them as false in principle, seeing 
that many persons evidently derive pleasure 
from them; but do we not often receive 
pleasure from things absurd and monstrous 
arising from mere novelty — absurdities, 
indeed, which we are astonished we could 
have ever tolerated, when the novelty that 
made them pleasing has passed away? Of 
this, fashion, which has been set up as the 
“arbiter of taste,” is a great proof. On any 
yiolent change of fashion taking place, we 
first laugh at the new absurdity, then, 
when it becomes generally adopted, we 
begin to think it elegant or becoming, and 
on the next violent change again look back 
upon it as an anomaly or are inclined to 
think it ugly and monstrous. Besides, in 
giving instruction to students, it is necessary 
to avoid the beginning of error, since, if per- 
mitted at all, it often grows until it subverts 
truth. Asan instance of this let me show 
you the course of error, arising from a small 
departure from one of the laws of ornament, 
the law of symmetrical or balanced 
quantities, ever present in the finest works 
of Greek and Roman Art, and derived from 
them to the great artists of the Cinque 
Cento period. The principle began to be 
broken through in works of a trifling 
character, such as the designs for the illus- 
trated margins of books ; from this it passed 
to wall decoration : it was gerierally adopted 
into relief ornament, thence the transition 
to structural forms was easy and obvious, 
and this little departure from principle 
ended in the false and distorted construc- 
tion, the coarse and overcharged ornament, 
known as the style of Louis Quinze. In the 
same way the permission of a departure 
from the proper mode of imitating natural 
objects, pictorial as distinguished from 
ornamental imitation, leads step by step 
away from true Art, until it results in the 
false principles and extravagant productions, 
such as are many of the works you see 
around you. 

In commencing I proposed to examine 
two of our propositions respecting the 
application of Decorative Art to manufac- 
ture. It will be seen that the course of my 
argument has been directed at the same 
time to the support of both, since having 
shown that the mode of imitating natural 
objects as ornament, is subject to and regu- 
lated by materials and means, it is evident 
that it is ag without due modifica- 
tion, to imitate the ornament of one material 
on another. Having already trespassed 
largely on your time, it would seem needless 
to enter further on the subject to point out 
the incongruity of producing the forms 
obligatory in weaving by printing ; those 
proper to casting by carving, &c. ; much less 
to combat the impropriety of imitating the 
relief ornament of a marble frieze on the 
delicate tissue of a muslin curtain, or the 
moulded and projecting compartments of a 
ceiling on a flat floor. After what has 
been already urged these anomalies may be 
left to speak for themselves, and I will 
conclude by slightly adverting to another 
class of objections which have been made to 
the teaching of this Department. It has 
been said to interfere with the liberty and 
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interests of trade, and to force ee | 
of such goods as are ruinous pores 
turer. But the question is not at all 
facturer’s question; it is a purel manu 
one ; we can not act otherwise thay public 
mately upon manufacturers, We git. 
utterly unable as we are wholly undeas <3 
of forcing our views upon either the desi oom 
the manufacturer, or the public. As fr” 
the first goes, the designer, the endeavon, 
is to give him the fullest possible instraygu 
in all parts of his rolomion, the fullest 
knowledge of what has been done by them 
of old, and acquaintance with the ae 

of science and Art upon which their works 
have been executed ; together with all 
modern improvements in science and manu- 
facture, so that he may be well qualified to 
apply his knowledge either in the old 

or in new directions. Thus educated, thus 
prepared, the department leaves him to be 
engaged by the manufacturer and his public 
in the way most congenial to their wants 
and tastes. As to the manufacturer it is 
utterly unable directly to influence him to 
produce a single piece of any fabric exce 
so far as its teaching acts upon the public 
to convince them of its rig tness, sound- 
ness, and beautiful results, and thus re-act 
upon the merchant and manufacturer by 
that most legitimate of all means “the 
demands of the market.” When the public 
demands a different Art, when things sell 
that are in accordance with improved taste 
and sound teaching, the manufacturer will 
gladly produce them; until that time he 
will no doubt produce—not according to 
sound taste or to good taste, but simply 
what sells. With this there can be neither 
the wish nor the slightest power to interfere, 
except by that legitimate teaching which will 
raise the public taste, and with it the taste- 
requirements of the mass of our consumers, 
onl prepare men qualified to gratify it. 
And although we never can subscribe to the 
maxim that “ the only legitimate standard of 
taste is the demands of the market,” there 
is no doubt that such is substantially the 
only legitimate source of production. Let 
not this, however, be supposed to interfere 
with the dissemination of a sounder and 
truer taste, referable to a less variable 
standard, and which will raise our public 
in the scale of nations, and the value of our 
manufactures in the civilised capitals of the 
world; enabling them to rank as high for 
beauty of design as they now deservedly do 
for all other manufacturing excellences, 
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INNOCENCE: THE DOVE. 


FROM THE STATUE BY B. E. SPENCE. 


Mr. SPencE is one among the younger sculptors 
of our time who is quietly but surely working 
his way to distinction in the opinion of those 
who, like ourselves, are watching the progress 
of our school of Art. The subject here intro- 
duced is the third of his sculptured works, - 
gravings of which we have thought tg 
finding a place in our series; the others w 
“ Lavinia,” and “ Highland Mary, and we 
that each successive example is an advance we 
its predecessor. Trained in 4 city whose . 
is associated with all that is noble in or gee 
has long been a resident in Rome—an 4 
rounded by all that can stimulate to success, 
will be strange indeed if, with his — 
which are undeniable, Mr. Spence oes 
eventually take . on g position among 
fessors of his s 
F We notice in his statue of “ wren re - 
more elevated sentiment, and an orm nso 
ing after greater refinement of poeti a P rs 
sion, than were apparent in his other 
which allusion has been made. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART we would place the majority of pictures painted 


by David Teniers the Younger, an artist whose 
No. XXIV.—DAVID TENIERS, THE YOUNGER. works are deservedly held in the highest esti- 
| mation, and which, from their number, are to 
| be fuund in every collection worthy of being so 
| called: “to display all my pictures,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “would require a gallery 
two leagues in length.” Teniers must have 
spoken this jocularly; and yet, when we re- 
member with what rapidity he painted, and how 
| industriously he worked for more than half a 
| century, during a life prolonged to fourscore 
years—some of his biographers say to eighty- 
four—the remark may not be considered as 
altogether preposterous. 
Mr. Smith, in his brief notice of the life of 
Teniers, prefixed to the catalogue of the artist's 
works, observes, in allusion to the meagre 
| biographical accounts left us of the Dutch and 
Flemish artists, that “ the occupation of painting, 
| when confined to easel-pictures, almost precludes 
| the possibility of much variety of incident, suffi 
| cient to interest by relation. The painter, con- 
fined to his studies, pursues the noiseless tenor of 
his way ; and the occurrences of one year, gene- 
| rally speaking, are an epitome of the whole 
| course of his life. That he may be rich or poor, 
| industrious or indolent, are accidents that attach 
| to all professions, and only interest when a 
| moral may be adduced from a man of genius, 
| who, by persevering industry, raises himself 
| from a lowly condition to distinction ; or, on the 
contrary, dcheasn himself by indolence and 
vicious habits, from the rank his talents would 
entitle him to hold.” 
The lives of most other distinguished men, in 
| whatever pursuit or profession they have become 
eminent, are those of action and association ; 
their histories are interwoven, so to speak, with 
the histories of other men ; with great political 
events; with deeds and matters that interest 
nations and communities; or with discoveries 
that affect the great sum of human happiness. 
Even the literary man has, in this respect, an 
advantage over the artist ; for, as a general rule, 
he mixes far more with society at large, and his 
“sayings and doings” become linked with those 
4 TENIERS : F: | of hs friends and <empanions : but the artist's 
| life is one of almost solitary seclusion ; he must 
Mipway between the refinement of Metzu and Mieris and the vulgarity of Ostade and Brouwer | be self-dependent ; none can aid him in his work, 





THE SMOKERS. 


except with advice; he’ requires nothing but | what his own eye sees, and his own hand can | help him to carry out; he is in the world, yet 
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n observer of nature, men, | disposition inclined him to the gay and | which he lived, and the 
rr ys td o which he makes himself the | humorous, whether in high or low life. Teniers | dwelt; taste and manter batoug whan he 
silent chronicler; while, as the authority to | was, without doubt, a gentleman in the true | more refined, if less natural and ce 
which we have just referred appropriately re- | sense of the word ; his countenance indicates He was born at Antwerp, in 1610: his 
marks, “ his pictures are the faithful mirrors of | this ; besides, he was a man of wealth, mixed in | was an artist who had acquired a Ma 
his own prevailing tastes and indulgences.” good society, as his biographers relate ; attended | ceeded only by the son at a subsequent peri ex. 

Are we then to infer that because David Teniers the village feasts with his wife and children,— consequently, the latter could not ga 
chose to paint Flemish Boors carousing at an | & proof of his domestic habits,—and kept an menced his career under more fav — 
ale-house door, or a group of monkeys playing establishment which was the constant resort of | pices. It has been said that he was — 
at cards, with their glasses before them, that he | company of distinction. And if in his pictures structed by Brouwer and Rubens ; but the ta 
was an associate of the toper? by no means: but | we sometimes see what would offend our notions | authorities consider this state 


- : : : m 
we are rather inclined to think that his natural | of propriety, we must recollect the times in | doubtful; inasmuch as Brouwer on cag pei 

















THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY, 


; of 
years his elder, and Rubens was the master of | Teniers we do not pretend to determine, but it | Dutch schools as might be deemed worthy 


his father: it is, however, probable that, as | is quite certain that for a considerable time he | being placed therein. oer! “uate deqired 
Rubens and the elder Teniers were very in-| met with very little encouragement in com- | Teniers copied so enccseafully © inting. He 
timate, the former may sometimes have assisted | parison with some of his contemporaries, as | the appellation of the P r is tron, & 
the youth with his advice, and that the latter | Artois, the landscape painter, and the elder Til- | also published, and dedicated to oe from 
may occasionally have been admitted into the | burg, who painted subjects similar to those of | folio volume of two regan “4 °° wo by the 
studio of the great Flemish painter. Teniers, At length the Archduke Leopold | these copies, which is pe ly a by some 88 
It is not always that the son of an eminent | William of Austria, who was then governor of the | title of “Theatrum Pictorium, pe of imita 
anita who follows in the precise steps of his | Low Countries, having seen and admired some | the “Teniers’ Gallery. His po 
aber, attains to the same position; he is | of his pictures, gave him a commission to paint i, M. Charles Blane, i . 


generally looked upon as a mere copyi : : . : . * In reference to this wor blished, 
) yist, and | several for his collection, appointed him direc- In referen ” savs—*< It was first Py who 

takes rank accordingly. W P) : : » SPF . : “Vies des Peintres, says her 

militated against ‘ 7 y- Whether or no this | tor of his gallery, and entrusted him with the 1685, by Abraham Teniers, the brot a ~ 


success of the younger | task of purchasing such works of the Italian and | was a printseller at Antwerp. 
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tion were carried yet further in the production 
of a variety of pictures called pasticci ; they were 
his own compositions, but executed so much in 
the style of Titian, Tintoretto, Bassano, Rubens 


gold; and the King of Spain is said to have been | gallery expressly for their reception. 


and others, as scarcely to be mistaken at that 
period for the original works of those artists. The 
archduke was so pleased with the services of 
Teniers, that he presented him with his portrait 


THE PRODIGAL SON, 


Another 


and a chain of gold; while his reputation had 
now spread far and wide. He executed several 
pictures for Christina, Queen of Sweden, who 
sent him a medal, her portrait, anda chain of 


whose estimation of Teniers the gallery of Mu- 


so greatly pleased with his works that he builta | of his royal patrons was the Elector Palatine, of | nich is evidence ; in short he was in universal 


favour, accumulating wealth and honours. “ His 





having appeared in the first instance separately, the 
successor of Abraham issued a collected edition, with 
the title of “Theatre des Peintres de David Teniers,” 
appending to it a preface, of which some copies were in 
French, others in f 


panish, and a large number in Latin, | edition was issued in 1755. 


——- 


A VILLAGE FETE. 


| residence was at the village of Perck, between 


Subsequently, the pictures belonging to the Archduke 
having been sent to Vienna, there was inserted in later 
editions an engraving of a perspective view of the Im- 
perial Gallery, with the pictures ranged in it. The last 
" [We are at a loss to recon 


Malines and Vilvorde; it was in this neighbour- 


cile the above statement with that of other writers ; 
Bryan, whose authority has not been questioned among 
us, says this book was first published in 1660, at 
| Brussels, and the time agrees with what M. Blanc says 
| himself in a fout-note to the paragraph just quoted, in 
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hood that he studied his village feasts and fairs, | 
and it was here that he painted the greater num- | 


ber of his best works. It was also at this place 
that Prince John of Austria condescended to lay 
aside the punctilious etiquette of the German 
court, to become his scholar, and live with him 
on terms of the utmost familiarity. The pursuit 
of his art was rendered, by long practice, an 
agreeable amusement, which he could follow 
with the same freedom and success in the midst 
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ot company as when alone.”* After a long life | landscapes, and someti a 
passed industriously and honourably, Teniers | suchas “ The Death Of Lowrt nOlogical history 
died in 1690, at the age of eighty years. of Venus,” &ce. The n a The Triumph 
The works of this highly esteemed painter are | considered as genuine a mee of his Pictures, 
so well known as scarcely to require description : | those of any other moter Coed, perhaps, 
village fairs, festivals, and rustic sports ; interiors | and Supplement describe nine bunds : 
and exteriors of alehouses, with peasants gam- | about twenty in the latter y “emerge of which 
bling, quarrelling, smoking, and drinking ; ideal | ducted as repetitions of the olume may be de- 
subjects of diablerie ; guard-rooms, &c., were his | ferences. Add to these about pene el re 
in 


principal themes; and he frequently painted | galleries at Schleissheim and Munich sixty 
? “hve 


—S 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR, 


I tio ’ ‘ : 
walleceuetl by Cumberland as being in the royal | by Descamps; + and we find a total of 1,064. | believe, is his “ Christ Betrayed,” 
wisn nineteen spoken of | Stanley considers that there are at least five | fourteen feet by eleven feet ; i 


allusion to the Latin title which t i i 
' A . sh bears the imp 

a ie ~y was published by H. Ametsens ‘Tae 

Ee: a that Abraham Teniers was a printseller ; 
; ® painter of Flemish festivals, &c., in the style 

x to those ot the latter. | 

supposed that the publi- 

ed form was delayed til] 


of his brother, but far imferk 
And, again, it is scarcely to be 
cation of this book in a collect 


within a very few y 
uD & very few years of the death of Teniers. } 


His pictures vary as much in size as in subject, The early style of Teniers was 
| from a few inches to many feet ; the largest, we | that of his father, incli 


| hundred pictures ascribed to Teniers’in existence, | collection of Benjamin West, 
eferred to. 


which are copies, or the works of other hands. | the author of the Catalogue r founded on 


ning toa somewhat wer 

* Smith’s “Catal Rai * of the @ tonous brown tone ; this he soon exchange his 

NS : atalogue aisonné of t k: f ° 8 : Hl 

Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,” Part 3 — 1 om for one more silvery i vi ae yet his 
touch is remarkably free and vig rous, 


+ Stanley’s Edition of “ Bryan’s Dictionary of Pai ; ini 
and Engravers.” ay ae pictures are by no means destitute of finish. 
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MODERN FLEMISH PAINTINGS. 





To judge of the artists of any country as a school, 
| it would be necessary to view their works one 
| or two hundred years subsequently to the period 
at which they were painted ; for it is only after 
a long lapse of time that the most prominent 
differences in the styles of contemporary artists 
ere discovered to subside, more or less, into 
the general characteristics and tendencies of a 
national school. 

Doubtless he who compares living artists of 
the same country may hope, with a considerable 
degree of impartiality, to appreciate the respec- 
tive merits of their works; but his national 
prejudices, and limited notions of general Art, 
forbid his deciding so easily as to the relative 
merit of the works of different countries, as con- 
stituting distinct schools. He is unable to take 
that comprehensive glance of Art which enables 
him to view the dissimilar examples, which are 
presented to him in different localities, as distinct 
| groups, and thus to contrast one with another 
| the different schools of Art of Europe ; and he 

is equally at a loss how to trace the relation 
| between these works of existing and local Art, 
| and the general tendencies of those styles of 
| painting, which have been handed down as 

models for study or imitation by the Art- 
| ancestry of each nation. 





The influence of national susceptibilities can 
only disappear after many revolving years, and 
the connoisseur who looks back to works of a 
date long prior to that on which he presents 
himself on the scene, can alone appreciate those 
| broad and general tendencies which contrast the 
| Art of one nation with that of another, or which 
|| mark the general course pursued by the artists 
of a country with reference to the works of their 
predecessors. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal in the pre- 
sent condition of Art in the Netherlands, which 
seems to indicate that the traditions left by the 
old masters have not been wholly neglected. 
Pictures of genre, which were so much in fashion 
with the artists of the seventeenth century, still 
claim the ascendancy over other styles. 

M. Leys, of Antwerp, not only has rendered 
the scenes of in-door life with the spirit, soft- 
ness, and delicacy of a Gerhard Douw, but he 
adopts the costumes which are usually repre- 
sented by artists of that period. This, together 
with the use of Vandyke’s transparent browns, 
and fathomless shadows, brings the observer 
back at once to the good aud sturdy old times 
of Flemish Art. Moreover, there is a degree of 
faithful rendering of the most diversified objects 
and materials, to which few, even of the old 
Flemings, attained, whilst the play of soft re- 
flected lights, poured in crossways upon the 
figures (wonderfully, because they do not disturb 
the eye, or mar the unity of the effect), presents 
an almost novel art in the management of lights 
and shades which is peculiar to this artist. 

_Dyckmans (residing in Antwerp) evinces in 
his manner of painting nothing of his artistic 
ancestry, excepting perhaps the extreme finish 
of his style. The carefulness of the work equals 
that of Mieris, though his firm, bold touch, and 
substantial colouring, show that he repudiates 
the delicacy, approaching to mannerism, of that 
artist, rather than follows his example. His 
panels do not shine with glossy silks and satins ; 
nevertheless, you perceive the threads and 
stitches of the mendicant’s tunic, and the hairs 
of the head and beard may be counted with a 
magnifying glass. This subject seems to be 
| rather a favourite one with the artist, as he is 
| now making a replica of one which is in the 
| Collection of M. Van Geertruyen, of Antwerp. 





| The incident, however, is by no means that of a 
| professional beggar, but the old blind man rather 
reminds you, from the noble expression of his 
features, of fallen Belisarius, whilst a young girl, 
probably the daughter, whom shame forbids to 
lift up her eyes, recalls to mind the youthful 
guide, upon whose attachment and fidelity Beli- 
sarius cast no small portion of his misery. In 
the second edition of the picture, the young girl 
looks up with an anxious glance, as if startled ; 
but as the cause of her alarm is unseen and 
without the picture, it does not bring the ob- 





server's thoughts home to the subject, and the 
modest, timid demeanour maintained in the first 
conception of the artist appears more consistent 
and natural, The high finish and perfect imita- 
tion of still objects, in these pictures, does not 
in the least detract from the expression and 
sentiment which animate every creature that 
thinks and breathes. 

Madou, a Brussels artist, has more of the 
style of Teniers, appearing to delight in rural 
festivals, in tavern scenes, and such subjects as 
afford opportunities of showing the diversified 
costumes, features, and expressions of the 
oon and mixed classes. He does not choose 

e present period for his subjects, but 
back to the eighteenth century, om 
wigs and cocked hats remind one of the cha- 
racters of Hogarth. There is also in the attitudes 
and grouping, something which comes nearer to 
this artist than to our English Wilkie; but 
there is far less conventionality, and if I may so 
express myself, leas mimicry of expression than 
in the English criticiser of manners. Moreover 
the finish, toning, the variety, and perfect vrai- 
semblance of the impulses and gestures, equal, if 
they do not excel, the genuine vld Dutch school 
of drolls and drinkers, over which Teniers 
ruled supreme. 

Still more elaborate and careful are the works 
of Ferdinand de Brackelaer. The few specimens 
which I noticed appeared to be less extensive 
and diversified as to subject ; but they 
a degree of finish, a rotundity of form, an intent 
of purpose expressed so naturally on the 
features, combined with a style of painting so 
pleasing, unrestrained, and tasteful, that the 
small miniature-like works of this artist would 
doubtless attain a higher value than those of 
Gerhard Douw, or any other of the best speci- 
mens of the old school, were it not for the 
accumulated interest put on by time in dealing 
with works of Art. 

Van Schendel of Brussels has devoted himself 
almost entirely to effects by candle or lamp 
light. Various painters of the old school have 
done this before, but not in the peculiar manner 
in which this artist has carried out the principle. 
With respect to the exquisite perfection and 
seeming reality of the light, which glows in 
successive gradations upon every countenance 
and garment, Van Schendel stands quite by 
himself. He has attained a point in converting 
mere colour into light, which might be thought 
impracticable to those who have not beheld his 
works. At the same time the other merits— 
which are usually sought in the paintings of 
moderate sized s—are carried to a high 
degree of perfection. Nevertheless that peculiar 
influence of the rays which are diffused from a 
lamp on the figures grouped around it, which 
constitutes the aim of the subject, is made 
perhaps rather too prominent, and some of 
the faces look rather too much as if they had 
been placed purposely near the lamp in order 
to catch its mellow glare. The projected 
shadows also appear somewhat neglected, as in 
a close apartment they must always make their 
appearance more or less distinctly on the walls 
and floor. 

One of the means by which this artist attains 
so wonderful a truthfulness in the imitation of 
light, appears to consist in the excessively 
brilliant touches which he applies to those 
objects which sparkle most, such as jewellery, 
precious stones, or the human eye — which 
seems alive and speaking as it were. One of 
the best effects of this kind is a market scene, 
where the stalls are lighted up by candles en- 
closed in white paper shades. These form the 
principal focuses of light, and are, as one is apt 
to say, absurdly true ; and it is to be regretted, 
for the effect of the picture, that one candle is 
introduced without any shade, to which the 
increased intensity necessarily required for a 
primitive light could not be applied, since the 
greatest amount of chiaro obtained by pigments, 
has already been disposed of in representing the 
luminous paper shades, This is a fault which 
might easily be corrected, and by giving a little 
more ease and diversity to the expression and 
distribution of the figures, these pictures would 
be matchless in their peculiar style. ! 

In animal subjects the great cattle painter 
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Paul Potter seems to have carried down his in- 
fluence even to the present time. Verboeckhoven 
is his true disciple as to taste, feeling, and all 
such other perfections as choice and not com- 
pulsion in imitation can realise. I know but 
one picture, life size, in which Paul Potter has 
manifested all the perfection of his Art. This 
is the celebrated “Bull” in the collection of 
the Hague. Most of his best productions are 
either small, or of reduced dimensions; and 
like him Verboeckhoven seems generally to 
succeed less well in his large pictures than in 
his small cabinet paintings, which, for the 
most part, possess every quality which may 
enhance the sweet and ful character of 
his subjects, and make one feel in beholdin 
them the true unalloyed happiness of ru 
scenes. The sheep appear to be those denizens 
of the meadow, in which this artist especially 
excels. Not only age, breed, and kind has 
each its characteristic feature ; but in a flock 
every sheep differs from its neighbour by some 
peculiarity of form or feature, which seems 
perfectly natural. Even the action appears 
almost always the most probable under the 
circumstances. 

Robbe, Joner, and others, heip to sustain this 
branch of Art so long thriving in the Nether- 
lands. In his large woe the first-named 
artist appears to equal Verboeckhoven, especially 
in the gracefulness of his composition, and the 
correctness of his forms ; but his sheep have not 
Verboeckhoven's wool, so soft and yielding that 
you are tempted to thrust your hand into it, 
Jones presents himself the best painter, and the 
best shepherd, in his small easel pictures. A 
small menagerie, kept in an appropriate recess 
at the corner of his studio, shows how much 
this artist values the advan of having nature 
constantly before him, and this incessantly 
resorting to nature appears to be a practice much 
adopted by Belgian artists in various styles of 
painting. 

Very little traditional or ancestral influence 
is to be traced in the style of modern Belgian 
landscape painters ; nor do their monotonous 
but truth-seeking German neighbours appear to 
have much share in directing their studies or 
their taste. But a country in itself unpicturesque, 
combined with the facilities which are now 
afforded for visiting and pourtraying the more 
romantic regions, must necessarily tend to dis- 
perse the devotees of landscape painting into 
remote and opposite localities ; and this circum- 
stance would — the effect of diversifying, both 
as to subject and style of imitation, the character 
of the Belgian landscape pictures. 

Roffiaens, a young artist, appears chiefly to 
have devoted his talent to the representation of 
the sublime scenery of the Alps. He especiall 
excels in the sharp precision of outline which 
bounds those majestic masses; in the gradation 
of distances (more difficult to render in the clear 
and transparent atmosphere of the Alps); and 
in a truthful representation of that diversified 
vegetation, and beautifully varied detail, which 
fill up the surface of the broad mountains. 
M. Roffiaen’s very correct portraiture of indivi- 
dual mountains brings the most pleasing recol- 
lections to those travellers who have made them- 
selves well acquainted with the country ; and it 
is therefore the more to be regretted that he has 
permitted himself to transpose some of these 
grand and well-known objects into different situ- 
ations, 80 as to give the character of compositions, 
or, rather, of compilations, to views which would 
otherwise possess the most faithful and interest- 
ing character of truthfulness. 

A very different line is struck out by M. 
Kuytenbrower, also an aspiring artist. His aim 
is the bold and the free, without any such limi- 
tations to the discursiveness of his pencil as fre- 
quently result from the wish to identify localities 
and objects to the observer. His compositions, 
which are on a large scale, have the impress of 
an ardent inventive power. His trees are such 
as grow in the wildest places, with ponderous 
trunks, large limbed, and far spreading. 

For his figure-subjects, he seems to adopt, in 
preference, the impetuous stag-hunt or the 
perilous boar-chase, the character of which 
associates perfectly with the aspect of a savage 
and dreary nature. In one of these paintings, 
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et unfinished, the confusion of the hounds and 
Runtsmen accidentally falling into the midst of a 
flock of sheep, adds to the perilous chances of 
the chase. A semi-ancient style of costume 
adopted for the figures is in keeping with the 
elevated and original stamp maintained through- 
out the landseape composition, and with those 
improvements in detail which may be looked 
for as the usual results of patient and uninter- 
rupted labour, we may expect that this artist 
will, in his style, become one of the bright 
ornaments of his country. 

This artist seems to be full of employment. 
Indeed, it is pleasing to remark that this is the 
case generally in Belgium with all attractive or 
moderately sized pictures. Many of the distin- 
guished painters have so many ready commis- 
sions that they have this year not been able to 
contribute, except in few cases only, to the pic- 
ture exhibition at Ghent. Few of the best 
Flemish painters of landscape are duly repre- 
sented there. M. Jacobs, of Antwerp, but 
one small picture, of which the unimportant 
subject is, I believe, the quay of Antwerp, with 
its shipping and concourse of people. Yet the 
lightness of touch and sprightliness of effect, 
even in this small painting, show at once the 
experience of a masterly hand. But oriental 
scenes appear to suit best the bright and cheerful 
tendency of this artist's colouring,—such as the 
waters of the Bosphorus, blue and deep, con- 
trasted by pearly white mosques and palaces, 
gilded or decorated caiques, and costumes the 
most gay and varied. Such a style is likely to 
take up an advantageous position beside English 
landscapes, which are generally brighter in tone, 
and richer in colour, than those of the Continent. 
Commissions which have been given by Prince 
Albert for two of M. Jacob's paintings, will serve 
as a useful introduction for this artist in this 
country, and form a step towards our becoming 
familiarised with his manner. 

It might be expected that the eminent French 
painter David, who spent a considerable portion 
of his artistic career at Brussels, and in the 
opinion of some painted there his best picture, 
“The Disarming of Mars by the Graces,” would 
have left some traces of his influence in the 
style of the Flemish historical painters. With 
the exception however of a picture by one of his 
pupils in the cathedral of Antwerp, this exile 
from his country (as admirable for his genius as 
he was contemptible for the principles which 
dictated his vote for the death of his king and 
patron Louis XVL), seems scarcely to have left 
a trace in the present Belgian school, of his 
academic, formal, but correct style of painting. 

Nevertheless, historical painting in Belgium 
seems to incline rather more to the course 
pursued in France, by the most eminent living 
artists, than to any other code of Art in Europe. 
Certainly the Flemish artists have much less 
analogy with the dry outlines, and eccentric 
meditative compositions of their German neigh- 
bours. It is with France (the polite language 
being the same) that the intercourse of literature, 
as well as of Art, is greatest and most influential. 

M. Gallait’s reputation has already been 
established these ten or twelve years, by the 
large picture “The Abdication of Charles V. in 
favour of his Son Philip IL,” which decorates 
the hall of the Palais de Justice at Brussels. 
Without any striving at those effects of high- 
wrought expression or action, which it is so 
usual to aim at in subjects in which much feeling 
and excitement prevail, this picture, with its 
cain and simple treatment, at once impresses 
the beholder with the innate power, and acquired 
experience, of this great artist. Not only is 
every glance, every feature, every costume, 
exacily what one might wish and expect to see 
on such an occasion; but there is something 
more in all these which one does not expect, 
which lays hold of the observer's attention, and 
yet which the artist has made no sacrifice of 
propriety, hazarded no trick of arrangement, of 

ight. or of colouring, to accomplish. 

, One of the most recent works of this artist is 

Torquato Tasso confined in his Dungeon at 

Ferrara.” He is sitting in a pensive, but perhaps 
somewhat constrained attitude, and contrary to 
the usual method of rendering the countenance, 
which forms the centre of interest, the most 





prominent or elaborate part of the subject, the 
hands of the prisoner are rendered most con- 
spicuous, as a bright ray of light falls directly 
upon them. Thus the face is only lighted by 
reflection; but this semi-shade gives it an 
appearance of mystery which perhaps assists in 
realising that air of deep'y rooted melancholy, 
and contemplative thoughtfulness, which per- 
vade the strange and careworn features of the 


t. 
oe picture in M. Gallait’s studio, taken 
from the lower ranks of life, is completely ideal. 
A group of figures, consisting of a woman with a 
child and an elder son, have congregated at the 
barred window of a prison. The youth has a 
violin in his hand, from which he has been 
drawing plaintive notes, and the mother, who 
has just bid him cease, is listening with the most 
eager and half-despairing attention, for some 
well-known strain from within the prison, which 
may denote a husband’s presence, and his parti- 
cipation in this melancholy communion. The 
boy is most beautifully painted, and the treat- 
ment of the emaciated and poverty-stricken 
countenance of the woman is painfully true, if 
we except, perhaps, an overstraining of the eye, 
which appears uncalled for. The next subject 
which is about to call forth the exertions of 
this eminent artist is “ The Plague of Tournay.” 
The canvas, which is even larger than that of 
the “ Abdication of Charles V.” in the Palais de 
Justice, will allow a full development of this 
artist’s genius, and afford a most suitable field 
for so extensive and comprehensive a subject. 

Of Monsieur Slingeneyer's merits I have only 
had the opportunity of judging from one large 
picture just suspended in the hall of the 
academy at Antwerp. It represents the battle 
of Brauershaven, fought against one of the 
Dukes of Burgundy. The arrangement is 
original. The persons engaged are distributed 
in groups near the foreground, and are intro- 
duced rather after the manner of a carefully 
adjusted picture-subject, than with the wild 
and disorderly confusion of a battle. I do not 
however infer that these are altogether defects, 
for the din and tumult of a battle must needs 
be in some measure ap in its adaptation 
for the historical picture, and its headlong enter- 
prises receive some little correction from the 
hand of propriety. There is a great deal of 
energy and determination expressed in the 
warriors, and the nearer portion of the picture 
is pleasing as to tone and colour; but the sand- 
hills in the background are not sufficiently 
explained, and have a harsh and unsatisfactory 
appearance. Even in the landscape these local 
peculiarities of a country are very difficult to 
bring in with an agreeable effect, notwithstand- 
ing that all the resources of the palette be 
devoted to that very end. But in the figure, 
the painting of which requires in itself so com- 
plete a surrender of the artist's means, no 
singularities of nature should be attempted, and 
the landscape to look well should be limited to 
simple and easily understood subjects—such as 
will readily obey the painter's demand that they 
should fall back into shade, and keep them- 
selves in due subjection to the figures. 

Monsieur de Keyser was just putting his 
finishing touches to the portrait of the then 
Archduchess of Austria, intended I believe-to 
decorate the hall of the Academy. Its execu- 
tion does perfect justice to the fair and distin- 
guished princess, and will doubtless fully satisfy 
the loyal spirit of the good citizens of Antwerp 
on the occasion of her marriage. But to judge 
better of M. de Keyser as an artist, we should 
observe how he handles ideal or historical 
subjects. To his talents in this branch the 
picture of Philip von Artevelde at the Exhi- 
bition of Ghent, does not perhaps entirely do 
justice, if we may judge by his smaller works. 
Nothing can be more beautiful, in its way, than 
a small painting of an armed warrior in the 
collection of M. von Geertruyen. The finish is 
admirable, and yet it is full of energy, life, 
and action. The relief is such that the figure 
seems to stand forward with animation, yet 
there is nothing glaring, scarcely brilliant, in the 
colours; and the solution of this enigma of Art 
seems chiefly to depend on those transparent 
brown glazings, which never glow except with 
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harmonious warmth. Their vailing 
modern Belgian artists forms 2 aa a 
the high value which they attach to tices of 
ciples of Art which their predecessors ‘a tan 
interesting school have bequeathed to jn 
A Brussels’ artist, named Wiertz, has 
sembled in a building, erected, it ig said, wi 
a grant of 10,000 francs made to him by 
government, several of his pictures of j 
size, forming an exhibition which is open to 
every one on payment of fifty centimes, It 
be worth while for those travellers who en, 
leisure or curiosity to visit this colle.” 
although the subjects are generally of an 
or disgusting description. One of the least 
horrid represents the “Carrying off the dead 
body of Patrocles ;” another is the “ Last Judg- 
ment ;” others still more frightful represent 
murder and death in hideous forms. There is, 
no doubt, a great deal of imagination and con. 
ceptive power in this artist; but he seems to 
have broken entirely loose from the reins of 
discipline ; and, combined with great beauty of 
form, there is a coarseness and sometimes 
vacancy of expression, which could only be 
tolerated in works of inferior artistic merit, 
This artist challenges the criticism of all visitors 
to his exhibition, and requests a frank comparison 
with works of the old masters, It is evident, 
however, that no impartial criticism ean be ex- 
pected from visitors to this half private, half 
public exhibition; and that, whilst a spirit of 
flattery or kindness will draw from some expres 
sions of encomium, strangers will, in general, 
show sufficient discretion or courtesy to main- 
tain silence. The best test of an artist's merits 
is doubtless a general exhibition, where his works 
meet and contrast with those of other artists. 
This being entirely public ground, the eritie and 
the connoisseur feel themselves justified in ex- 
pressing freely and publicly their opinion as to 
the relative merits of the works before them, no 
especial invitation being necessary to stimulate 
the expression of their judgment. By keeping 
his works secluded from open competition, this 
artist grows into increasing admiration for his 
vagances, and loses that perception of 
the public feeling for Art which is so 
for his guidance. It has been proved at al 


form themselves to public opinion, and adapt 
their style, more or less, to the prevailing taste. 
The ill-consequences which usually attend an 
opposite line of conduet have been exemplified 
by the life of the talented but unfortunate 
Haydon,—and other examples are not wanting. 
At Brussels the painter Wieriz renews the 
eccentricities and exclusiveness of the English 
artist. It is, however, to be hoped that, by 
seeking in time those opportunities of public 
competition, which are always open, and whieh, 
after all, are the fairest, as well as the most im 
proving tests, he may avoid the reverses of his 
profession, and attain that high rank in Art to 
which his unquestionable talents seem to point. 
The amateur of Art generally experiences 
great pleasure in visiting the studio of the 
sculptor. In addition to one or two 
works, nearly or just completed, he 
finds assembled in more or less ord 
arrangement, casts of those statues which have 
occupied him at various periods. He surveys 
them calmly without the distracting en 
which in galleries of combined pictures he 
statues he experiences from that portion of 
collection which glows with colour as well as 
form. Moreover, the acquaintance i 
visitor is thus led to make with the — 
gives to the works of the studio a kind 
attraction, which is but too generally wanting 
with regard to the productions which constitute 
a public exhibition. a 
Bach are the causes which render a 
to the beautiful and varied collection 0 
Guillaume Geefs of Brussels, of } ieee 
interest to foreigners. The most iversified 
subjects, for the most part faithful ee 
of commission works, engage his atten 
whether the sculpture be ne oe 
or religious; whether it represen 
chens attiinde develops the greatest axe its 
of muscular power, the playful ¢ 
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soft flexible limbs and rounded joints, or those 
fancy subjects, of which the charm consists in 
the grace and delicacy of female beauty ; we 
discover that it is a highly conceptive genius 
which guides a hand long practised in the Art. 

One of the most beautiful of these works is a 
group in Carrara marble, called the “Lion 
Amoureux.” The subject, a female resting on a 
lion, bears a striking resemblance to Danecker’s 
“ Ariadne,” from which the idea seems to be 
taken ; although the expression of the woman 
in Geefs’ production is at once more sweet and 
modest, and the attitude — more graceful 
and easy; whilst the workmanship evinces that 
high degree of delicacy and finish, which is 
expected from a group which is smaller than the 
standard of nature. There appears to be, how- 
ever, some inconsistency between the proportions 
of the female figure and those of the lion. This 
defect of proportion is in no instance remarked 
in M. Geefs’ collection, between the limbs or 
different of the same figure ; but, as in the 
case of the well known Laocoon, it is now and 
then apparent between the different figures 
which constitute one group. 

M. Geefs’ ability for a severer style is best 
shown in a statue of “Sin,” as personified b 
Cain represented after the slaughter of Abel. 
You admire the vigorous anatomy of the limbs 
(which, though inactive, mark the influence of 
violent passion or emotion in every muscle,) not 
less than the combined influence of guilt and 
despair which are so admirably associated in the 
countenance. 

A brother, M. Joseph Geefs, who lives at 
Antwerp, has but little to show to visitors, his 
time being chiefly occupied with the decoration 
of public buildings. This is doubtless a loss for 
high Art, for one or two lovely children in 
marble, as well as a sweet female figure, gently 
raising the rim of a cup toa dove perched on 
her shoulder, show that M. Joseph Geefs might 
successfully work for fame as well as for public 
utility. Henry TwIinina. 
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ON THE CHOICE AND TREATMENT 
OF DRAPERY 
IN MEMORIAL SCULPTURE.* 
BY SAMUEL HUGGINS. 





SHovtp not Sculpture in the choice of its 
drapery be true to time and place? This is an 
old question ; but, at the present time, when the 
chisel is likely to be called into unusual activity 
in commemoration of the illustrious dead, it 
assumes a more than usually important aspect. 
Common sense, undistracted by the technical 
mysteries of the art, and free from all bias, 
would immediately declare in favour of strict 
historical fidelity in the adoption of costume, 
led to do so, doubtless, by that regard for 
fitness which is innate in the human breast, 
or at least inculeated and inspired by all the 
works of the Creator. The question would, 
I fear, however still be met on the part of the 
profession generally by the oft-used argument 
of the peculiar unfitness, artistically, of modern 
drapery for introduction into plastic art. 

An obstacle to the realisation of common- 
sense views in this matter certainly exists in the 
stiffness and inartistic contour re | style of the 
present dress, which must render the task of the 
sculptor more difficult than formerly ; but not 
SO great a one I consider, but what a deeper 
feeling and wider comprehension in the artist 
might find means to obviate. 

_ Tam prepared to admit that the recommenda- 
tions of classical dra are not at ail 
imaginary. I acknowledge that the costume of 
Greece and -Rome was the least removed from 
the life and graceful negligence of nature, and 
therefore abstractedly, considered, the fittest to 





__” The subject, treated with considerable skill and 
judgment by our correspondent, is one which, at the 
present moment, occupies much of the public mind ; 
we direct to it the especial attention of our sculptors, 
7 many of whom, undoubtedly, the difficulties have 
een encountered and conquered, while to others they 
have seemed insurmountable, 


associate, and most capable of assimilating, with 
the direct works of the Creator. That in short, 
it is seulpturesque, while English and European 
dress generally of the present day, is conven- 
tional in form and complex in arrangement ; not 
only a that simplicity and repose which 
belongs to dignity, but rendered by its stiffness 
less capable of flowing into agreeable folds—the 
prime elements of beauty in drapery. 

The classical costume, then, viewed apart 
from all considerations of fitness, is undeniably 
the most beautiful ; but, in the first place, do 
we not attach too much importance to drapery ! 
It should be borne in mind that drapery of any 
kind is not in itself sufficient for a Fine Art 
element ; that its dignity, and its right to 
pictorial or sculptural honours is derived from 
its associations with humanity. The beauty of 
drapery is a reflected beauty ; it is the beauty of 
the human figure, which it but partially veils, 
manifested through its medium—repeating its 
lines of grace in a more flexible material, the 
natural folds of which are swelled by the form 
they clothe into a beauty they could not other- 
wise know. What possesses the qualities of 
form most congenial to the nature of sculpture 
is the nude figure itself; in man it beholds the 
brightest of created forms, and freed from the 
expediencies of social and conventional life, 
would revel alone in corporeal grace, and strike 
“the full-voiced harmony of beauty at once.” 
Drapery therefore of whatever species is a dis- 
agreeable necessity, and our choice lies not 
between veiled and unveiled beauty, but merel 
between different patterns or fashions of the me 

Two evils in truth, one of which is inevitable, 
are here presented to us; of these, classical 
drapery, abstractedly considered, is the least ; 
but if modern costume shall be found to be not 
altogether unavailable—nor destructive of the 
Art-work, but, on the contrary, capable under 
certain conditions of such artistic treatment as 
would assimilate it to the sculpture, I think that 
its fitness and fidelity—the advantage of so far 
recording our history, embodying our mode 
of life in our monuments, and giving to each 
individual subject its complete expression and 
entire elucidation, would turn the scale in its 
favour, and dispose us to overlook any lack of 
that wsthetic grace which the freer exercise of 
the fancy of the artist might have secured. That 
this is the case I think a full and dispassionate 
investigation of thesubject would lead usto admit. 
I feel sure that a sculptor of Art-skill, and power, 
could so treat and arrange our present dress, 
taking some reasonable liberties therewith, as to 
give it an air of belonging to the figure—of 
unity with and relationship to the subject, that 
has never yet been seen in marble; and produce 
withal, taking into consideration the halo that 
truth must ever shed over the homeliest 
material, a result not altogether unsatisfactory 
to the most educated and critical eye. i believe 
that the failure of attempts to do so, has arisen 
more from want of power or freedom in the 
artist, than from anything unconquerable in the 
subject itself. In asserting this of the present 
English dress, I do not recognise as such anything 
like the “ West-end cut ;” it would be beneath the 
dignity of Art to attempt to deal with the 
fripperies and impertinencies of fashion ; but 
no man that could hope to be commemorated 
by the chisel at the call of his country or towns- 
men, é.¢. no great man, ever dresses, or, at least, 
would ordinarily dress in the extreme of fashion. 
Indeed supposing he did so, it should be remem- 
bered that it is to reflect our general mode of life, 
the sober life of the day, not the vain and 
transient whim of the hour, that we are to clothe 
our statues in modern and British costume. — 
There would still be some scope for choice 
and selection ;—the evening, or dress-coat, with 
its odious “ tails,” must be invariably rejected ; 
but the walking dress might be rendered avail- 
able. I believe it is possible for a workman of 
mechanical skill and some taste, by adopting in 
the first place a light and flexible material, to 
produce a frock or surtout coat that would be 
really a graceful robe, — of a pleasing dis- 
position of the folds, and susceptible of general 
beauty in proportion to that of the form it in- 
vested ; in short, not unworthy of the chisel. 
Of such possibility has the sculptor entirely 














availed himself! He may represent his subject 
in the most flowing and gracefully-formed dress 
that he in any season of the year may have 
worn. On the model or lay-figure such a pliant 
summer material might be placed as would not 
— oe the shape — symmetry of the 
limbs, but show off the entire figure to the best 
advantage. Some degree of abstraction in the 
whole treatment, according to the dignity of the 
subject, would, I think, be quite justifiable; 
simplifying our rather complex garments, I con- 
sider not only needful, but highly proper and 
judicious ; the ancients themselves took certain 
poetic liberties with their costume in transferring 
it to marble, according to the character of the 
person, of whom it became so far significant, It 
might, indeed, be considered indecorous to pre 
sent a man after death in the vain and frivolous 
ephemeras of fashion, supposing he had ever 
indulged in them, or even the minutiw of detail 
necessary in real life. 

The repugnance now felt by the sculptor to 
the adoption of modern dress was once prevalent 
among painters; but the most awkward and 
stubborn costume has since been artistically 
rendered by the pencil, and wrought into the 
general harmony; and there are works of the 
vainter that could be pointed to in which the most 

barous dress has failed to cloud the splendour 
of his conceptions. Has the chisel no power for 
the struggle! Painting, it is true, for redeemin 
her work, has resources in breadth of light a 
shade, and harmony of colour, which are un- 
known to the sculptor; but sculpture, on the 
other hand by the entire omission of colour, 
has the advantage over her sister-art of so far 
idealising the material and rendering any and all 
drapery an abstraction. 

What I contend for has, indeed, in several 
instances been attempted, and not, | think, with- 
out success. Flaxman and Chantrey, in a variety 
of their public works, have attired their figures 
in modern habiliments, which if they do not afford 
a refutation of the notion of their unfitness, 
have at least shown their general adaptation to 
be a consummation of which we need not be 
altogether hopeless. 

But there is another resource open to the 

artist in the use of occasional costume or func- 
tional dress, which is generally of a form or 
material, or both, less liable to the objection 
urged against ordinary dress. There are the 
habits of the different orders of knighthood ; 
these, or some part of them that might happen 
to be sculpturesque, might, I think, be taken 
advantage of to a greater extent than they have 
hitherto been. The gown of a clergyman or 
judge, or the cloak of a military officer, present 
greater facilities than ordinary dress, for that 
flow and disposition of folds in which Art de- 
lights, and which would best unite and har- 
monise with her primary forms. There is a 
statue in the Chapel Royal, at Windsor, of Lord 
Arcot, who some time held a military command, 
The sculptor has represented his subject ina 
military cloak, part of his uniform, in which he 
stands with folded arms, and the propriety and 
truth of the arrangement are charming. As it 
should be, the whole life and soul of the work 
is concentrated in the face, and consequently 
but little attention is attracted to the dress; in 
which, however, the most fastidious stickler for 
the antique could discern nothing low or in- 
congruous. 
Where no official dress could be consistently 
employed, an ordinary cloak, which would 
always look sufficiently English, and, at the saine 
time, not require too much condescension on 
the part of Art, could be substituted. It might 
envelope the whole person, and thus supersede 
the necessity of showing the minutiw of the 
every-day dress. It would be better to puta 
man en deshabille, in his morning gown, if at all 
graceful and sculpturesque (which, in reality, it 
generally is, far more so than his full dress) than 
in the costume of twenty centuries ago, in a 
dress which he never wore in his life, and in 
which his bosom friend would not know him, 





* The cloak is also extremely applicable to equestrian 
statues ; flowing over the back of the horse, it effects a 
centaur-like connection between it and the rider, which 
is highly favourable to the unity and simplicity of the 
composition. 
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It might, indeed, be worthy of consideration 
how far, by associating with the work, by way 
of accessories, the domestic images of daily life, 
connecting the subject with his hearth or studio, 
a loose morning-gown, or partial nudity, might 
not be rendered available in memorial sculpture. 
This would be a compromise between the ancient 
and modern dress, and would be equal, in the 
possession of artistic requisites, to the most ab- 
stract drapery that could be adopted. A statue 
so treated would have to be represented, not 
upright, but reclining or sedent, and placed in a 
canopied niche, or within some kind of shrine, 
as a cyclostylar temple or mausoleum. An in- 
ternal situation would be particularly necessary 
in the case of partial nudity: the practice 
of baring the neck and breast in the open air 
of our cold and damp climate being peculiarly 
disagreeable, disturbing to our ideas both of 
comfort and decorum, 

Asarefuge from unfaithful drapery I would 
also mention the more general adoption of the 
bust, which, while in itself a means not un- 
worthy of doing honour to the manes of 
illustrious men, the limited drapery it would 
require, whatever kind might be used, could 
but little outrage propriety. Besides, abstract 
drapery would find in such figurative rendering 
of the person almost entire justification as the 
most harmonious and fitting accompaniment. 

Of course, the character of personage, the 
“manner of man” to be commemorated, would 
have to be kept in view in determining the 
artistic rank or class of memorial, as it must 
in the whole treatment of the work. What 
would be sufficient for the founder of an hospital, 
would not do for an explorer of the heavens ; 
the more exalted the character, the higher in 
class should be his monumental statue, and the 
more ideal its drapery. But the very highest 
must be conceived and treated in the spirit of 
the present, not of a past time; it should be a 
more or less elevated rendering of what is, not 
of what never was ; not only should the expres- 
sion and attitude of the figure itself breathe the 
Englishman, but the costume, as far as it par- 
ticularises and gives actual dress, should be such 
as would not be identified with that of another 
climate and age. The sculptor, while he main- 
tains a keen eye to the beautiful in form and 
feature, and secures all sensuous grace consistent 
with the subject, should depend more for his 
power upon the expression of that higher beauty 
which alone holds lasting sway over the heart of 
man, and hides a myriad of faults of composition 
and design. His art is to render the speaking 
forms and features of the wise and great ; to im- 
mortalise their bodily presence, not by express- 
ing the external likeness only, or giving mere 
objective truth of representation, but by a per- 
sonification of character, round which, by the 
way, the glory of a great name reflected from the 
historic page, will shed additional lustre. It is 
to appeal to the mind, to the sympathies, not to 
address the senses, or entertain the eye by the 
flowing lines of a robe. 

In the amount of importance I have attached 
to historic fidelity in drapery, let me not be 
misunderstood. I do not assert that historical 
truth in dress is a law of art, or essential to the 
production of a true work. To do so would be 
to over-estimate my subject. “Art like know- 
ledge, is independent of everything that is 
positive or established by human conventions, 
and both enjoy an absolute immunity from the 
caprice of men.”* A monument of the late 
Duke of Wellington, for instance, might be con- 
ceived in classic drapery, possessing those attri- 
butes that would give it an universal and 
imperishable interest —a power to disarm 
criticism, and strike the most uncompromising 
devotee of truth as a real work of Art, and a 
faithful and worthy embodiment of the soldier 
and statesman. What enlightened posterity 
will ask from sculpture in reference to the 

Duke, is not the fashion of his coat, or how 
he looked in his field-marshal’s uniform, but for 
= abstract idea of the man conveyed through 
pete of form ; and if it get this, if sculp- 

ound truthful in everything but costume, 





* Schiller’s Esthetic Letters. 
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its friends will have cause to rejoice. But truth 
itself 
** Looks freshest in the fashion of the day,” 

and I contend that ifthe costume of his day and 
nation be absent from his bronze or marble 
counterpart, a quality is wanting which a sense 
of fitness and propriety demand—which would 
have rendered it a more entire embodiment 
of the man of his epoch, and given it greater 
power over the English heart and imagination. 
One of the offices of sculpture is history ; but in 
the matter of costume, than which there is 
nothing more distinctive and characteristic 
of a nation, this office, in the instance supposed, 
is ignored: the work is thrown upon the sea of 
time and space without any mark to fix its local 
habitation and era. Nor is this all: it has that 
about it which, however beautiful in itself, is dead 
and incooperative, extraneous to the organic 
circle of the subject, and that so far detracts 
from the consistency and purity of the design. 

For the embodiment of this quality in monu- 
mental sculpture, I would therefore hope that 
we need not wait any change in the national 
costume. To doso would be tacitly to acknow- 
ledge that we have fallen from all trust in the 
power of Art, at least as regards her manifesta- 
tion through the ideal science of sculpture, and 
to confirm the narrowest view that could be 
taken of the subject; a view which though 
adopted by many, I believe nothing could have 
induced among artists, but that undue influence 
of Greek and Roman works which has ever been 
the bane of modern Art. Ancient examples, 
which rightly used would have been a light to 
our feet, have but warped our minds from the 
living truth—truth, which, like a seraph strong, 
has over-mastered obstacles greater than any 
presented to the sculptor by modern habiliments. 

I believe that genius in this matter has mis- 

conceived its capabilities—that a false estimation 
of internal resource and original power, together 
with prepossession in favour of classic forms, 
has prevented men putting forth their strength, 
who might long ago have annihilated the diffi- 
culty—a difficulty which, perhaps after all, lies 
more in the attractions of the ancient drapery 
than in the repulsiveness of the modern. 
» The artist who shall become fully imbued 
with the spirit of his time will pause, not to 
mourn over the artistic inferiority of the English 
coat to the Roman toga or tunic, but will take 
things as they are, seize what occasion presents 
to him, and make Art-work out ofit. In the 
“face divine,” at least the full light of his genius 
will reveal itself, and the more vividly for meeting, 
if it should meet, with obstruction elsewhere. 

For Art exists not in the model, but in the 
vital spirit which is to raise and glorify it. Nor 
is ita Phidian echo, but a living voice of the 
present. Art is the power of spiritually 
apprehending the visible creation, i. ¢., that 
faculty, by virtue of which the mind discerning 
as it were the very soul of Nature, recasts 
her formal types in the mould of ideality, 
and gives in the external manifestations of its 
works a more vivid image of the truths they 
symbolise than in their ordinary and material 
acceptance they gave signs of possessing. Viewed 
in this light it no longer stands asa conventional 
formula or an inducted theory, but as a phase of 
the soul—as an issue of life ; the works of the 
artist are not so much a mental acquisition as a 
psychical necessity. 

As to any change of costume in order to meet 
the requirements of painting and sculpture, I do 
not believe that the dress desirable for sculp- 
ture, would be at all suitable to our habits and 
occupations, and the nature of the climate. 
Except in the single instance of the hat, which 
is not only ungraceful but uncomfortable also, 
we could not I fear much alter our dress with- 
out changing our mode of life. Shall we do 
this that portrait-sculpture may be more 
artistic or harmonious ? 





* There are conditions, indeed, under which classical 
or ideal drapery ought still to be strictly adhered to in 
& monumental statue ; as, for instance, if the latter be 
placed, or rather misplaced, on the top of acolumn. In 
asituation so strange and impossible—so disconnected 
with all ideas of reality, and innocent of analogy to any 
office or situation of life, it is only rendered the more 
ridiculous by being clothed in the costume of the day. 
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Ir has been repeatedly gai 

are the eatin of Prete Oo ae 
only of late years that the prine inl it is 
been acknow edged and acted a _ 
European governments. Our Schools / 
Design are not yet twenty years old 1 
from the date of their foundation have = 
the gauntlet of mismanagement of a 
kinds until they have at last ha oily ma ous 
in the efficiert establishment of the ay 
ment of Practical Art. It was a — 
thought which suggested the union of thy 
department with that of practical science 
In this respect we had however been in 
some degree anticipated by our neighbours 
the French, who had some time previous! 
attached schools of chemistry applied to th, 
Arts to the national manufactures of the 
Gobelins and of Sévres. We had also toa 
certain extent been anticipated by one of 
our own countrymen, who, almost unaided 
established and brought into admirable 
working order a School of Arts and an 
Industrial School in the city of Madras, 
A comparison of the circumstances under 
which these establishments were respec- 
tively formed in France, England, and 
India, will show that the conditions were 
by no means equal. 

In France and England the schools are 
under the immediate sanction of the govern- 
ment ; they are designed for the improve- 
ment of the natives of the country, who 
speak the same language as their instruc- 
tors. The masters are the most eminent 
men of the day. The lessons are elucidated 
by experiments performed with the most 
perfect apparatus that science can suggest, 
or money command ; the materials are of 
the best kind. At Madras it was quite 
otherwise. The schools there originated in 
the philanthropy and enterprise of a private 
individual, to whose energetic superintend- 
ence they owe their _— prosperity. 
There, the masters an gg are of dif- 
ferent races, and speak different lan- 
guages. Instead of possessing the best 
apparatus and materials, the great object 
of the teacher has been to — the 
resources of the country, and to find sub- 
stitutes in indigenous productions for the 
expensive machinery and materials used 
in Europe. The difficulties of such an 
undertaking will be oo understood by 
those accustomed to study with all the 
aids afforded by European skill and science ; 
the signal success, therefore, which has 
attended Dr. Hunter's schools will be hailed 
as equally honourable to his philanthropy 
and his talents. Independently of we 
interest as an evidence of the ig Sa 0 
civilisation, the experiments of Dr. — 
are highly important in another point 0 
view: we think they establish beyond a 
doubt the fact that India may —. 
and at no very distant time—a manwac 
turing as well as a productive —e 
Into this question, however, importan i 
it is, we have not leisure to enter, A 
present object is to give our "7 Dr 
account of the origin and p' . pathy 
Hunter’s schools, and to enlist hall 
of all true friends of India in their fed 

It would perhaps be difficult to 

rson better qualified by his ees 

is education, and the variety of om 
ments, for the task he has unde son for 
Dr. Hunter. He received his educati while 
the medical profession at Edinbarge af 
at that city he studied natural hi and 
botany under Professors amieson 
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Graham, acquired a good knowledge of 
mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, and 

assed through a regular course of study at 
the School of Design in connexion with the 
Royal Scottish Academy, the first institu- 
tion of the kind in Great Britain. His 
artistic-education was completed at Paris, 
where he learnt modelling at the School 
of Design. Soon after his arriyal in India, 
he was sent as medical officer to Chingleput, 
about thirty miles south of Madras, where 
the duties of the station being light, he 
occupied himself in collecting minerals and 
objects of natural history; but the minerals 
soon became too bulky, and the specimens 
of natural history were destroyed by the 
ants. Itthen, he states in hisjournal, occurred 
to him, that instead of making collections 
of these objects, he might be more profitably 
employed in endeavouring to ascertain the 
economic uses in the arts, sciences, and 
manufactures, of some of the mineral, 
vegetable, and other products of India. 
The mineralogical researches of Dr. Hunter 
had made him aware that the vicinity of 
Chingleput abounded in clays, felspars and 
silicious rocks, proper for making pottery 
and porcelain of every description. The 
next step, therefore, was to institute experi- 
ments in manufacturing pottery with a view 
to improve the common ware of the country. 
For this purpose the Doctor, with the 
assistance of a native potter, acquired the 
technical part of the art, labouring himself 
at the potter’s wheel. His attention was 
next drawn to the coarse and unsatisfacto 
mode of making bricks in India, and it 
occurred to him, that the prisoners in the 
jail at Chingleput might be advantageously 
employed in making bricks and pottery. 
He applied to the government and received 
assistance in the shape of funds and the 
services of two soldiers, who, having former] 
worked in the Staffordshire and Wels 
potteries, were qualified to instruct the 
prisoners, Under the direction of these 
men, the prisoners soon learned to make 
good bricks and tiles. The manufacture of 
peter was attended with more difficulty, 

ut this was at last accomplished so success- 
fully, that the native potters, under the 
Doctor's direction, were enabled to work 
accurately from drawings. This part of the 
process was an easier task than was expected, 
“as most of the native potters are accustomed 
to draw, and have a good eye for form.” It 
was also found that the natives were very 
expert at throwing different forms on their 
wheels, and could be taught to copy any 
pattern with great accuracy ; at the same 
time from being unacquainted with the 
advantages derived from a division of labour, 
they were slow at their work compared 
with Europeans. 

The next difficulty was the want of a 
sufficient quantity of sulphate of lime 
(plaster of Paris) for the moulds; the ex- 
pense of importation and carriage being 
very great. But Dr. Hnonter, fertile in 
resources, brought his chemical knowledge 
to bear on the subject, and made artificial 
plaster of Paris from the refuse of the soda- 
water and nitric acid manufactures. The 
moulds, however, made from this artificial 
gypsum, were not found equal to those ob- 
tained from the native mineral, and Dr. 
Hunter caused a notice to be inserted in the 
newspapers that the mineral was required ; 
when, to his surprise, he found it was pro- 
duced in India in several localities. That 
from Ootatoor near Trichinopoly is con- 
sidered by Dr. Hunter to be one of the most 
useful substances ever found in India; and 
he attributes the success of his experiments 
in the ornamental and statuary departments 
to the use of plaster of Paris for the moulds. 








After improving the forms, he next 
turned his attention to the qualities of the 

tes for the wares, and here again he 
ound that India possessed a great advan- 
tage over most other countries, in being 
abundantly supplied with white granites 
and magnesian minerals, which yield all the 
substances required in the various depart- 
ments of pottery. These are so abundant 
and various in the Madras Presidency, that 
specimens have been procured from twenty 
or thirty different localities. This alone, 
says Dr. Hunter, is sufficient to prove that 
India is peculiarly well adapted for becoming 
the seat of a large porcelain manufactory, as 
kaolin is very scarce in most other parts of 
the world, and commands a good price in the 
English and French markets; barely suffi- 
cient, however, he thinks, to make it a 
profitable cargo from India. The quality 
of the Indian kaolin may be estimated by 
the fact that Messrs. Copeland and Co., 
having made trial of a ton of this material, 
have called for a larger supply. 

The facilities for making porcelain and 
pottery in the Madras Presidency are very 
great. In addition to the abundance and 
good quality of the materials, labour is 
cheap, and fuel may be procured at a trifling 
cost in a few years, should the present 
supply be exhausted. The experiment has 
been tried at Chingleput, of planting forest- 
trees for this purpose. 

The variety of ware made at Chingleput 
is great. Between forty and fifty different 
qualities of pottery of various shades of red, 
yellow, buff, black, and brown, have been 
tried, besides a great variety of English, 
French, and Italian glazes. Several kinds 
of felspar, bone, and magnesitic porcelains 
have been produced on a small scale,—also 
statuary-porcelain. Salt-glazed ware, Majo- 
lica, echduahon, and black Egyptian 
bodies have been made, as also the finer 
kinds of biscuit-porcelain. In connection 
with this subject, we must quote one fact 
which shows the demand in India for the 
ornamental goglets made in the manufac- 
tories established by Dr. Hunter, namely,— 
that the orders for large-stoppered jars and 
ornamental goglets became so great, that it 
would have taken an establishment of six 
hundred or eight hundred workmen to 
supply the demand ; three bandy-loads of 
pans 0 were asked for at one station, and 
glazed jars were in demand everywhere : at 
one time there were orders to the amount 
of between 4000 and 5000 rupees. 

In the year 1850 the machinery, appa- 
ratus, and moulds were removed by per- 
mission of the government to the orphan 
asylums in Black Town (Madras), where 
the manufactory of pottery is still carried 
on under the superintendence of one of the 
European soldiers (private Chesterfield) 
who was sent to instruct the prisoners at 
Chingleput. ; : ; 

After some time passed ‘at Chingleput in 
the performance of his medical duties, and 
in philanthropic exertions to improve the 
condition of the prisoners, Dr. Hunter went 
to Madras. There he saw but too visible 

roofs of the lamentable poverty which he 
fiad long before observed to prevail among 
the native inhabitants. “A great deal,” he 
says, “ of the crime and misery of Madras 
can be traced to the extreme poverty of 
its inhabitants.” He speaks in his journal 
often of the abuse of the charities, which 
are made a convenience of by the natives ; 
even the jails and lunatic asylums are 
resorted to as the means of procuring on 
easy terms the necessaries of life. In the 
course of his professional — the Doctor 
had frequently “traced the same paupers 
going the pone of the Leper Hospital, the 


Monegar Choultry, and the House of Cor- 
rection, within the short space of one year ; 
and so skilled,” he says, “are some of them in 
feigning or bringing on actual disease, that 
it 1s often difficult to detect their roguery. 
The approach of any great native feast often 
serves as a wholesome clearance to some of 
these institutions, and enables the medical 
officers to detect the malingerers.” He 
then adverts to the injurious effects of the 
toddy-shops, and the prevailing use of 
intoxicating liquors and drugs, and in con- 
nection with this fact he mentions that 
almost the only trees considered worth 
cultivation near Madras are the cocoa-nut 
anc palmyra, which are prized on account 
of the arrack and toddy which they yield, 
while the useful trees which produce fire- 
wood are so neglected, that not only is fuel 
become scarce in the neighbourhood, but 
the scarcity of trees has begun to exercise a 
deteriorating influence on the climate. 

The want of employment extends to the 
East Indians or Eurasians, as well as to the 
Hindoos. With a view of relieving the 
poverty of the natives, and at the sametime 
of elevating their condition in the scale of 
humanity, by furnishing the remunerative 
employment which so many were eager to 
obtain, Dr. Hunter succeeded in instituting, 
in connection with various scientific estab- 
lishments, new occupations, which were all 
more or less related to the Arts, and which 
besides aimed at the grand object of deve- 
loping the immense resources of India. 
Through his exertions, some of the natives 
were employed in pencil-drawing ; others in 
making camera-obscuras ; some in grinding 
glass and polishing lenses ; others in clean- 
ing the fibres of aloe, plaintain, palmyra, 
and cocoa-nut leaves, barks of cotton, and 
asclepias. Some were taught to cast bronzes, 
to cut marble, while others were instructed 
in making ropes and whip-cord ; and, as a 
stimulant to industry, rewards were offered 
for the discovery of clays adapted for pot- 
tery, for native sulphate of lime, and for a 
substitute for linen-thread from the fibres 
of the plantain. The destructive effects of 
the Indian climate and the ravages of the 
white ants, suggested the importance of dis- 
covering some vegetable substance which 
would furnish a paper not liable to injury 
from these causes. With this view, Dr. 
Hunter, after first studying the practical 
details, as he had formerly done in the case 
of the pottery, set on foot a paper-manufac- 
tory, and instituted a series of experiments 
on various plants, in order to discover one 
which, while it combined the advantages 
derived from paper made with linen and 
cotton rags, should be able to resist the 
effects of the climate. 

The natural consequence of this stimulus 
to industrial activity, of which Dr, Hunter 
was the very life and soul, was the estab- 
lishment, under theable superintendence, and 
on its commencement, at the cost, of the 
Doctor, of a School of Arts at Madras. 
A taste for the fine arts seems intuitive 
in India. In executive or technical skill 
the Hindoos have scarcely ever been sur- 
by any nation ; yet while we acknow- 
edge the grandeur and sublimity of some 
of the Hindoo temples, or the marvellous 
beauty of the architecture of the Mahortt, 
medan era, the perfect execution of the 
monster gods and sacred animals sculptured 
in the hardest granites and pophyries, the 
exquisite tracery-work of the perforated 
stone screens, the perfection of the castings 
in metal, the durability and beauty of the 
enamels, the chasings in gold and silver, 
the delicacy of the silver filagree-work, of 
the mosaics, and of the miniature paintings 
on tale and ivory, we must yet acknowledge 
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that in seulpture and painting, the inhabit- 
ants of Indl have not been distinguished 
by that mental power which has obtained 
immortality for the artists of Europe. 
Although  howev@r they have failed in 
attaining the highest and most intellectual 
station as sculptors and painters, they have, 
by the universal consent of the best judges, 
carried Decorative Art toa degree of ex- 
cellence which though it may have been 
approached by other nations, has never 
been su Their skill in the arrange- 
ment of the lines of the design is not less 
admirable than the harmonious combination 
of the colours. Nor are these observations 
applicable only to one era of Indian history 
or to one locality, but the same beauties 
which distinguish the decorations of the 
Taj-Mahal, and the tomb of Ackbar, are 
recognised in the modern carpets and shawls 
of Cashmere, the brocades of Ahmedabad 
and Benares, and the enamels of Scinde, 
Lahore, and Rajpootana. 

In what manner this purity of taste in 
design, and feeling for form and colour, are 
transmitted from father to son, is still pro- 
blematical. The most probable surmise is 
that they are perpetuated by the constant 
contemplation of what is good and excellent 
of this kind, The natives possess a natural 
aptitude for drawing ; the carpenter who 
has occasion to sign his name, but is unable 
to write, instead of affixing the cross, as is 
done in this country, draws, where his sig- 
nature should be, a gimlet ; the weaver, a 
shuttle ; the cutler, a sword ; the potter, a 
vase ; and so on through all the handicrafts ; 
even the women, whose education is so 
wofully neglected, amuse their leisure hours 
in inventing and drawing on the ground in 
front of their houses designs which are fre- 
quently remarkable for.the elegance of the 
lines, and the imtricacy of the pattern.” 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


IN OLD HYDE PARK. 
P, Nasmyth, Painter. A. Willmore, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 1 ft. 3 in. by 114 in. 

WERE we not satisfied that this picture has for 
many years borne the title here given to it witb- 
out contradiction, we might be inclined to dis- 
pute its correctness, so unlike is it to any spot 
now in Hyde Park with which we are acquainted. 
In fact, it seems to be a view in some rural dis- 
trict, far away from the turmoil and the thronging 
population of our great metropolis. And yet 
assuming it to be a veritable sketch made in 
the park, of which there seems little doubt, 
it must have been taken during the present 
century, fur Nasmyth did not come to London 
from Scotland—the country of his _ birth 
—till about 1805 ; the picture itself bears no 
date that we have been able to discover. It may 
not unreasonably be supposed that such a cottage 
us this —_ have existed in some of the wooded 
spots in th k, but we are quite unable to 
identify the distant parts of the scene. 

Of the thousands who congregate in Hyde 
Park during the season, when it becomes the 
most fashionable and most frequented resort in 
the metropolis, few there are, doubtless, who 
know anything of its early history. Prior to the 
time of Henry VIII, the manor of Hyde, or 
Hida, was the property of the Abbot and 
monastery of St. Peter, Westminster, now more 
commonly known as Westminster Abbey. At 
the dissolution of the monastic orders, Hyde 
Park passed into his own possession, and has 
been considered a Royal property ever since. 
Re a has made a pretty little picture of 

18 rustic looking materials; it is undoubtedly 
psec — wy Aap - it is sather deficient in 

. ty) which characteri 
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* To be continued. 








THE EDUCATIONAL USES OF 
MUSEUMS. 


Proresson Epwarp Forses opened the 
session fur the year 1853-4 of the Govern- 
ment School of Mines, by delivering a 
lecture on the subject which we have taken 
as the title of the present article. The 
importance of this appears to us so great, 
that we desire to devote a few columns of 
the Art-Journal to its consideration, in the 
hope of extending the views which Mr, 
Forbes put forth so ably in his lecture, over 
the length and breadth of the land. It is 


.not our purpose to confine ourselves within 


the limits to which the lecturer was chained, 
taking Professor Forbes’s text, and using 
his ideas, where they suit the purpose of 
our argument, we hope to amplif” them, 
and place the important subject in the 
strongest point of view.* 

For some years there has been con- 
siderable commotion throughout the United 
Kingdom on the subject of education. It 
was at first, like the moanings of distant 
storm, the mere expression of a slowly 
awakening feeling,—that the cultivation of 
the human intellect would not make men 
worse citizens or less diligent servants, 
The thinking few began to question the 
truth of “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and to ask each other if there was 
really the danger which Pope and his school 
imagined, in allowing the multitude to 
taste the waters of the spring of knowledge. 
A few bold men tried the experiment, and, 
notwithstanding the censures of many, and 
the fears of a still greater number, it was 
soon rendered evident that a man did not 
become less honest, or less industrious, by 
learning something of the great store of 
knowledge which has been gathered 
together—the harvests of many ages. 

Since that time, the feeling has been 
increasing, and has found expression ina 
more distinct utterance, that the moral con- 
dition of mankind, bore a direct relation 
to the correct cultivation of the human 
intellect. It is a law in physics, that a 
given amount of force must produce a 
certain quantity of power—that an equivalent 
of heat is the cause of a definite degree of 
mechanical foree,—and that the same degree 
of mechanical force will produce the same 
equivalent of heat,—that they are, indeed, 
convertible quantities ; so in moral science, 
the advance of the intellectual powers pro- 
duces an exact equivalent of goodness in 
the world, and every truth, howsoever 
simple that truth may be, of which the 
human mind gains possession, is a motive 
force by which man is impelled to higher 
duties and led to more exalted aims. 

As we have slowly become convinced of 
the truth of this, we have sought for the 
means of imparting instruction with the 
greatest readiness to the.greatest. number. 
Curiosity is a development of one of the 
prime movers of the mind ; the desire to see 
that which is strange, the wish to know 
that which is mysterious, leads to discovery, 
and is the element upon which we must act 
if we would cultivate exact habits of 
observation. Out of this has arisen the 
desire to accumulate illustrations of natural 
history, examples of the works of those 
nations which on passed away, and speci- 
mens of the varieties of manufacture which 
are the result of the industry of men in 
countries far removed from our own ; the 
establishment, in fact, of museums. 

That there is a most intense desire to 





* Professor Forbes’s Lecture is published by the 
Stationery Office, and may be obtained through the 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 








learn, i Reon, 
earn, 18 proved the 
crowd the aetna the a whieh 
We may be told this is idle curiosit —_ 
that but little good results Sem tbe nt 
which the thousands Visitas 
. pay to our national 
collection. That all the good which i 
desired is not produced, is wert 
theless, every visit of each man, w rae 
child is a fact in proof of the innate Ww 
of the mind to gather information, 
the result falls short of the effect which 
desire is, likewise, s evidence of Peg 
fact that the minds of these Visitors 
not received that training which is requ; 
to render them impressible, to make them 
the recipients of the truths which they 
survey. 
That which we have usually called edu. 
cation has been a system of learning signs, 
by which ideas are expressed. Thus we 
become acquainted with the thoughts of 
those who have, from peculiar conditions 
and circumstances, advanced beyond their 
brethren, and who have gathered truths 
and registered them: men who have had 
ears to pulsate with sounds to which other 
men were deaf as adders ; eyes which saw 
lights and beauties where their brethren 
perceived but mists, or fancied an impene- 
trable darkness. To learn to read such 
thoughts was, and is, of the utmost value; 
that learning which we call classical cannot 
be dispensed with. If we exclude it from 
our systems of education we do more to 
retard the advance of knowledge than was 
done by the burning of that library in 
which all early literature was stored, 
Without the literature of Greece and Rome 
we should be in the position of those races 
which existed before those great ki 
were : we should go back on the dial of 
progress to that point which indicated the 
morning, instead of standing as we do near 
the hour of noon. Thought is cumulative: 
the additions are small in quantity and 
slow in action, therefore we cannot afford 
to lose the trace of a new thought, as it is 
only by many added thoughts that we | 
eventually gain a truth. But all men can-: | 
not become classic scholars, and even did 
they—something more than this is required. 
In human progress there is no standing 
still; we advance or we retrograde. We 
must, therefore, add to those stores of truth 
and beauty which the thinkers of antiquity 
have garnered for us, and this can only be 
done by learning to observe for ourselves 
—by endeavouring to read the 
“ i s in the running brooks, 
FS be in pr rege good in everything.” 
Since it is not practical for any man to 
examine for himself all. the examples 
creative power in their natural situations, 
the most efficient mode of instruction 
becomes that of gathering together a _ 
set of such examples, arranging @ 
in such a manner that their natural relations 
can be at once seen and studied. rag 
each effort of human thought, whether 
has been exerted in the creation of 
beautiful in Art, or of the useful in manu- 
facture, should be thus gathered yr 
and so systematically arranged 
order of progress should be easily paw 
and the peculiarities of each class . nv 
seen, To follow the ideas, m whieh | 
entirely agree, of Professor F orbes, 
regard to the educational value & ee 
they cannot alone and of the 
educate, but they can instruct the 
and excite a desire for knowledge - 
the ignorant. The labourer sy visi 
British Museum is not so mu 
the extent and variety of what peta y 
by the order and harmony » W 
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different groups are arranged. He here 
sees that all objects, however small, have 
their value and meaning, and instead of 
regarding objects as useful, useless, or 
curious, the three terms to which his 
_ classification is confined, he begins to view 
them in a new light, and the fields, and the 
flowers, and the stones that surround him 
begin to excite a new interest within him. 
He acquires a new sense in the thirst for 
natural knowledge, whilst he loses that for 
beer which has tortured him before; he 
becomes a better citizen and a better man. 
The great purpose of museums is to 
stimulate the observant powers into action. 
In our educational systems this has been 
hitherto entirely neglected, and even at our 
universities men have been educated into a 
refined taste of a peculiar order, anda habit 
of reasoning which is more remarkable for 
its subtlety and ingenuity than for anne 
the truth. Of a knowledge of natura 
phenomena our university men were 
strangely deficient. A man of their own, 
but one who had escaped the trammels of 
our university system, said, “Take any fifty 
of our classical scholars and of our mathe- 
matical prizemen, and I will undertake to 
say not ten of them can tell us why water 
rises ina pump.” There is too much truth 
in this assertion, although it cannot but be 
admitted that the man of science is disposed 
to place his own system of instruction far 
too high, and to depreciate the classical 





system too yg Every man 
may be taught to observe, but every man 
cannot be taught to read Euripides in the | 
original ; every man may learn something | 
of natural philosophy, while there are but | 
few who can hope to study the philosophy 
of Plato. 

By gathering together in museums the 
most striking examples of any phenomena, 
the curiosity is quickened, attention is 
aroused, and habits of observation are | 
formed. From these we may advance to 
scientific instruction, and the discovery of | 
new truths. 

Museums are the best text-books for this 
united education, but a collection is value- 
less unless it is interpreted to the observer. | 
A collection of minerals, or of shells, or of | 
manufactures are merely objects of curiosity, 
pleasing from their colours, forms, and 
evidences of ingenious contrivance, until 
they are shown to be something more. 
Museums should be accompanied by compe- 
tent teachers, from whom the publie could 
receive that information which they desire. 
This does not apply to the natural history 
department of a museum only, but equally to 
its historical and its antiquarian divisions. 

A visitor to the Nineveh gallery of the 
British Museum is pleased at seeing there 
the works by which a section of the city, of 
whose fall Jonah poemmedet, was adorned, 
arranged upon the walls. The gigantic 
human headed bulls and lions, and the 
engraved stones strike him with something 
of wonder and surprise. But could he, 
there and then, learn the story which these 
inscribed stones tell of Sennacherib and his 
race, the proof which they afford of the 
truthfulness of bible history, how valuable 
would be the teaching. The fragments of 
marble in the Elgin collection are valuable 
only to the man of educated taste: why 
might not every visitor be made acquainted 
with that perfection of Art which may be 
traced over every marble fold, and which 
gives almost life to the sculptured stone ? 

rhe British Museum is a mighty book, | 
which is studied by the public in the same | 
manner as a child studies an illustrated | 
volume: he examines the pictures, is 
pleased, and turns them over, not caring to 





/any cost. 


essay the task of understanding the text of 
which these pictures are but the illustration. 

The Museum of Practical Geology has 
already commenced the system of giving 
lectures to the working man on its collec- 
tions. These are to be continued, and from 
the success which has attended these 
lectures,—the theatre of the institution being 
crowded nightly with a most attentive 
audience of artisans—we may hope that 
other institutions in London and in the 
provinces may be induced to adopt some 
such system of interpreting the museums 
which are in connection with them. 

The museums in the country, and even 
in our largest towns and cities, are very far 
from being that which it is desirable they | 
should be. Professor Forbes very justly 
censured the system of gathering together 
collections of Indian spears and arrows, jars 
from Japan, a small shoe from China, and | 
a tattooed head from New Zealand. Such 
things as these are curious in their way, but 
they occupy the room which might be filled 
by examples of a high educational value. 

All museums should, in the first place, be 
formed on the principle of illustrating the 
peculiar characteristics of the locality in 
which they are founded ; the local antiqui- 
ties, the natural history as illustrated 
by the Fauna and Flora, the geology and 
mineralogy of the district, and the peculiar 
manufactures. This being effected, the 
museum might then be extended to the 
arrangement of groups of objects which 


| would tell the story of other lands, if it was 


thought advisable, and the funds were 
ample enough to do this well. At York, at 
Newcastle, at Ipswich, at Belfast, and 


_ several other places, this plan has been very 


fully carried out, and we know of a few 
other museums which have been founded 
on the principle of collecting examples of 
every phenomenon occurring within a 
prescribed area, and the result has been 
most satisfactory. These are, however, the 
rare exceptions to the general rule. 

The advantages to the collectors of local 
treasures are exceedingly great. Habits of 
observation ‘are cultivated, and every spot 
of earth over which they go in their search 
for specimens, becomes ten times more 
beautiful than it was before. Flowers 
which were never before seen, will be dis- 
covered in the hedge-rows. Minerals which 
were not known to exist in the locality will 
be found ; and curious antiquities will be 
discovered. To those who visit such mu- 
seums, they become of the utmost value. A 
brief survey of the cases, neatly kept, and 
carefully labelled, will at once inform every 
visitor of the productions of the district, and 
instruct him where to find those a 
which are rare and beautiful. Another ad- 
vantage of such a museum is, that it can be 
got together by a little industry, at scarcely 
very town throughout the 
country, might readily have its museum in 
connection with its institution. Indeed, the 
very gathering of it together, might be 
made the means of instructing the members 
of the society, of whatsoever class or order 
it might be. 

We have scarcely a museum of local 
manufactures in the country; yet how 
easily might they be formed in all our 
manufacturing districts, and how valuable 
would they become. A museum illustrating 
the history and present state of the steel- 


| manufactory of Sheffield ; of the hardware | 
| of Birmingham ; of the pottery of Stafford- | 


shire ; of the lock-manufacture of Wolver- 
hampton ; of the ribbon-trade of Coventry ; 
the cotton-spinning of Manchester, and 80 
forth, would be the first place visited by the 
stranger ; and to the inhabitants it would 











be equally valuable as a record of p 

and as affording examples upon which, an 

by which, he might improve. 

_ The Great Exhibition, divided as it was 

into courts and areas, re ting special 
of what should 


industries, was an exam 

be done. If attempted, nothing could be 
more —_ accomplished, and few things 
wculd tend more to advance the system of 
practical instruction, which is the topic of 
the day. At our schools, it has been the 
custom hitherto, to repress all “childish 
curiosity ;” but now we desire to the utmost 
toencourage it. Children are to observe ; 
they are to learn to think ; and, in addition 
to learning signs for ideas, they are to 
essay upon ideas themselves. The psycho- 
logical phenomena of the times are a curious 
study ; the result is still a problem which 
time only can solve. The hope we entertain 
is, that in rushing after the practical, the 
abstract will not entirely be lost sight of ; 
that in our over-anxiety to secure the real, 
we do not forget the advan which ever 
arise from the study of the ideal ; 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 


and so to cultivate the mind, as to secure 
a delicate appreciation of the beautiful in 
Nature and in Art, is the highest office of 
education, and it should be the constant 
aim of the educator. The educational value 
of museums will be in exact proportion to 
their powers of awakening new thoughts in 
the mind ; advancing upwards from the study 
of a shell or a crystal, to the larger pheno- 
mena of nature, we may ascend through the 
beautiful to the sublime. 

It must not be understood by what has 
been said, that itis our design to depreciate 
the value of collections illustrating the 
peculiarities of other times and lands than 
our own. Far from this; but we wish to 
show the inutility of attempting many such 
collections in such a country as ours. A 
few metropolitan collections, to tell a world- 
story, should be carefully looked after, and 
at almost any cost obtained. The British 
Museum is a Temple of Truth, from which 
no one can come away without being wiser 
than when he ente it; and being wiser 
also better. The museum and gardens at 
Kew, telling their beautiful story of the 
vegetable world, are a source of almost 
endless information, and of fresh-springin 
sources of delight. The Museum of Practica 
Geolo in Jermyn-street, is no less 
admirable in its direction, and it will be, 
when systematised and catalogued, a most 
instructive collection, The Museum of 
Manufactures at Marlborough House, as 
telling the tale of ancient and modern, of 
home and foreign, industries, has a value as 
an educational collection, which is scarcely 
yet appreciated, but from which the greatest 
amount of ultimate good must arise. 

The greatest result of the Great Exhibi- 
tion has been that it has forced upon the 
government the necessity of aiding in the 
development of those minds, from which all 
the improvements of our industries mus 
spring. ' 

The universal truth of Aristotle's cri- 
terion of an honest and intelligent govern- 
ment, is every year rendered more evident. 
“A government,” says that philosopher, 
“ruling for the benefit of all, is, of its very 
nature, anxious for the education of all, not 
only because intelligence is in itself a good, 
and the condition of good, but even in order 
that its subjects a be able to appreciate 
the benefits, of which it is itself the source ; 


| whereas a government ruling for the profit 


of its administrators, is naturally willing, 
to debase the mind and character of 
the governed, to the end that they may be 
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disqualified to eteeaent, to care for, and 
assert their rights.’ ; 
“a prcaeden er has_ established a 
Department of Science and Art, with the 
object of carrying out a system of industrial 
instruction in this country, and at the head 
of each section they have placed officers, 
chosen from the zeal and ability which they 
displayed in organising the Industrial 
athering of 1851, whose duties it is to 
ound and superintend in every part of the 
country, the means by which the want 
which the people feel may be supplied. 
After the deepest consideration of all the 
conditions which surround our system, and 
a careful examination of all the recom- 
mendations which have been made on the 
subject of education, we feel ourselves 
placed in the very humiliating situation of 
declaring, that we believe we are, as a nation, 
ignorant of our real wants. When we say 
this, we are quite aware that a vast number 
of plans have been put forth by which the ob- 
ject—general industrial instruction,—might 
gained. But the very fact of the number, 
and of the conflicting character of these 
plans, proves our position. An able writer 
and deep thinker says, with too much truth, 
“The difficulty of all educational improve- 
ment in Britain, lies less in the amount, 
however enormous, of work to be performed, 
than in the notion that not a great deal is 
requisite. Our pedagogical ignorance is 
only equalled by our pedagogical conceit ; 
and where few are competent to understand, 
all believe themselves qualified to decide.” 

We hear it again and again objected to 
the movements of the Department of Science 
and Art, that it is working without any 
fixed idea, without putting forth any tan- 
gible proposition upon which the people 
can fasten. We believe that it is at the 
present moment impossible to do this, and 
that if it was done, it would only prove the 
presumption of the propounders. So deep 
1s our ignorance of all that concerns instruc- 
tion in those divisions of knowledge which 
are applicable to human industries, that 
now, when it is proposed to establish indus- 
trial schools, it is discovered that were they 
founded, we could not find teachers for 
them. Before therefore it is possible to 
extend the system or systems of Scientific 
and Art education, it is imperative that we 
educate teachers. If at the present moment 
twenty schools were to apply to the Depart- 
ment, each for a teacher of mechanics, it 
would not be possible to supply one quarter 
of them with a sufficiently qualified 
instructor, and this is equally the case in 
other sections of the required knowledge. 

Under these circumstances which is the 
wisest course to adopt? We must not, 
because we see our difficulties, because we 
perceive an enormous labour before us, 
stop. The cry is onward and we must 
advance with “progress” on our banner. 
Although we may not find teachers as they 
are required for the extension of scientific 
and of Art knowledge, we may commence, 
at once, a system of training by which the 
minds of our youth may be fitted to receive 
the instruction readily, when the instructors 
are found. 

Museums, properly organised, would have 
an educational value of the highest order at 
the present time, and if instead of attempt- 
ing schools which must for some years 
prove unproductive, the organisation of 
“5 ractical” museums was made the object 
of the New Department of our government, 
we believe the result would be all that 
could be desired. Certainly, one great, 
perhaps the greatest object, would be gained ; 
pt Rca be adopting the best possible 

se for cultivating habits of observation, 





and without these any amount of instruction 
in science or Art, would be but as seed cast 
into stony places. 
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PORTRAITS OF 
THE BUONAPARTE FAMILY. 


We have been favoured with the sight of a series 
of family portraits which, considered even apart 
from their value as works of Art, must have 
always been regarded with deep interest ; but 
now, through the capricious fortunes of France 
and her rulers, they command a double share of 
attention. They are life-sized portraits of seven 
of the principal members of the Buonaparte 
family, and are the property of a German gen- 
tleman, Herr Wetter, 67, Myddleton Square. The 
history of these pictures is coincident with that 
of a long catalogue of precious works that, during 
the last war, changed ownership by right of con- 
quest ; but these were not in the list of produc- 
tions that were gathered under the protecting 
wings of the French eagles. They were painted 
by Gerard for Jerome Buonaparte, and were 
in the palace at Hesse Cassell, which he inha- 
bited as King of Westphalia. In the year 1813, 
however, when the country was over-run by 
Russian troops—in a sudden descent upon the 
capital the Russian general Czernitschef pos- 
sessed himself of the portraits, together with 
all the objects of Art which Jerome had not had 
an opportunity of removing. When the allied 
armies re-crossed the Rhine, the pictures were 
sold and became eventually the property of the 
father of the present possessor, just in time to 
save the series from being broken by being sold 
piecemeal, These pictures are eminently of the 
French school, the period being especially de- 
fined by the style of the dress of the female 
members of the family, the period of their execu- 
tion being that of the zenith of Napoleon's 
power. We see, therefore, Joseph as King of 
Spain, Jerome as King of Westphalia, and Hor- 
tense and Madame Letitia presented with acces- 
sories of regal dignity. The portraits, it may 
appear, were executed for Jerome, and were 
perhaps in his palace at Wilhelmshéhe from the 
time of their being painted. They are remark- 
able for high finish, indeed they have much 
the character of enlarged miniatures; the heads 
generally are distinguished by a striking indi- 
viduality, insomuch as to impress the spectator 
that they areall remarkable identities ; someof the 
faces are admirably successful in the realisation 
of a morbidezza rivalling the warmth and trans- 
parency of life—the face of Queen Hortense is 
marvellously endowed with this quality. The 
figures are presented under a broad light which 
exacts a high finish in every accessorial item. 
The principle of the chiaroscuro is the same in 
all; very different from that of our own school, 
and the very antipodes of the simple obscura- 
tion of Spanish backgrounds. The works are 
in the most perfect preservation; they are 
generally thinly painted, ard apparently with a 
vehicle consisting principally of oil with but 
little, if any, varnish. The portrait of the 
Emperor Napoleon presents him standing, wear- 
ing his green uniform and well-known hat. He 
is circumstanced in an open background, affording 
a view of the palace of the Empress Josephine, 
at Malmaison, from which circumstance, and 
his appearance, it may be supposed that this 
portrait was painted about the year 1808. As 
the work is marked by characteristics which an 
artist never feigns, it may be received as a very 
accurate impersonation. It will be believed that 
Gerard testifies of his subject with scrupulous 
fidelity ; we see him here very different from all 
pictorial and historic representations, and we all 
know well enough what he was personally, to 
be enabled to determine between this and those. 
Letitia, the mother of the emperor, is seated on 
a couch, and wears a white satin robe embroi- 
dered with gold, and a tiara of diamonds. The 
features are ofa much higher cast than those of 
the other ladies represented, and the entire 
presence is that of a person not unaccustomed to 
circumstance and ceremony ; such are the ease 
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and dignity which th artist succeeded 
in communicating. The m nt. 
less transparent flesh surface i 
maturer years. The portrait of re 
being made out by more oc sna 

e out by mere i 
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which every contributive ig 
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brother of the Emperor and King 
pourtrayed in all the magnificence 
coronation robes — blue velvet 
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surpassing 
velvet, the reality of the accessories and 
sumptuous appointments, cannot be surpassed 
in Art. The fourth of the series represents 
Jerome, King of Westphalia, the only sur. 
viving brother of the Emperor Napoleon and 
now heir-presumptive to'the French th 
He is attired in his chasseur uniform, and 
wears the cross of the legion of honour and two 
German orders and star with a legend—trans. 
latable “ Frankness and Fidelity.” He is repre- 
sented as standing in the neighbourhood of 
Cassel, near the palace of Wilh dhe. The 
fifth portrait is that of Jerome's queen, 
Catherine, Queen of Westphalia—she is seated 
on a throne with the circumstance of royal 
state. She is the daughter of the King of Wur. 
temburg, and his queen, the eldest daughter of 
George the Third—princess-royal of England. 
The features of this lady are distinguished by a 
likeness to those of the female branches of our 
royal family. The third lady of the series is 
Hortense, Queen of Holland, mother of the 
present Emperor—she wears a black velvet 
pelisse, embroidered with gold, and is seated in 
a garden peristyle, beyond which appears an 
agreeable do composition—near her is a 
vase containing the flower called by her name. 
The skill of the artist in flesh-painting is parti- 
cularly remarkable in this picture ; the face is 
finished with the minute manipulation of minix 
ture, and coloured with a freshness and trans 
parency approaching the warmth and animation 
of life. Hung by the side of this picture isa 
copy of the same dimensions, and the difference 
between the two is pronounced in the parts 
most difficult of management ; for instance, the 
mask is comparatively opaque and dry, but in 
all else the imitation is very accurate. Gerard's 
manner in face-painting is peculiar and difficult 
of imitation without practice ; the pulpy trans- 
ee 
colour in vehicle. e eighth pi } 
portrait of Count Waltersdorf, Marshal of King 
Jerome. This officer is presented in 
uniform, and also of the size of life, like the 
others. Gerard was one of the most eminent 
of the followers of David. Had he never painted 
any other picture than his “Entry of Henry the 
Fourth,” this had won for him a sufficient 4 ad 
tation. In portraiture he ventured to be - 
theatrical than the painters of bis + a 
seeking a sensible identity of his sitters 7 
continue to be understood when the like oo 
of his contemporaries in more matterorls 
times must be regarded as ea eee 
in truth many of them are; thus in painting 
posterity he best served his own = tte 
We may fairly compare his a ‘id, We 
Emperor Napoleon with that of - 
mean that in which he is represented ve crossiDg 
the Alps on a fiery charger. In — 
which forms one of this series, we 8¢¢ 
he was seen daily, every characteristic recone 
no peculiarity forgotten. We have nev or 
ily portraits so full of intere 
a sequence of family portral ut as bearing 
not only as regarding Art-history, ! the taml 
on the history of Europe as well a gentle 
tuous past as the boding present. 4% 
man who owns this singularly interestin : family 
tion of portraits of this most remarkad dof the 
of the modern world, is naturally prov ‘well 40) 
isiti ich he values (as he may 
acquisition, whic ; uhoioe 
very highly—considering them as cho 
which are in fact pages of history. 
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EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ARTISTS. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF STEPHE 
MARY WASHING THE FEET OF CHRIST, G. Jager. St. Luke, ch. vii., ver. 98, 
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THE PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL B ENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION. ResuMING our occasional reports of the progress | graving of an imitatio i 
of Art-manufacture, we commence with an en- | factured by Messrs. R. + 5. Gumus ai 
b. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
to this excellent institution was held at the com- 
mittee rooms, 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
on the 25th of August. The present state of 
the society may be gathered from the following 
extract from the report read on this occasion. 

The subscriptions at the last anniversary 
dinner, including a third donation of 502. from 
ILR.H. Prince Albert, its patron, with subse- 
quent additions, amounted to 6142. 158 

The.following are the receipts for the year, 
from June 30th, 1852, to June 30th, 1853. 


meeps qrercemucee 
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In Life Subscriptions and Donations . . £553 8 
In Annual Subscriptions . e . i.» a 


Dividend on Funded Stock . ‘ ‘ . 4014 
on Jernegan Bequest. ; oe 


£1088 16 


Since the report to the last annual general 
meeting, 1002. stock Three per Cent. Consols 
has been purchased, at a cost of 99/. 7s. 6d., in 
accordance with the laws. The funded property 
now consists— 


ee 





In the Threc-and-a-Quarter per Cent 
Annuities. P ° ‘ ‘ . £11,660 18 5 | ; ; 
In the Three per Cent. Consols is27 0 9! The Cup, engraved underneath, was manufac- | Royal Yorkshire Yacht Club. It is an elegant 


In the Three per Cents. Reduced (the | tured by Messrs. E. & E. EMANUEL, of Ports-| production ; its edge, or mouth, is formed of 
Jernegan Bequest) - + + 4% © 8) mouth, and was presented by the Queen to the | highly-enriched shell-work ; the handles are re. 
£13,892 0 10 


6 


a 


Relief has been distributed during the year to | Ges 
60 cases, at the half-yearly distribution of the 
funds, by sums amounting to 688/. 10s.; to 
six urgent cases, 170/. ; and to two cases on the 
Jernegan Bequest Fund, 12/. 10s, making toge- 
ther 8710. 

The following cases deserve especial notice :— | 
The widow of a landscape-painter, whose three | 
children have been afflicted by a malignant | 
fever, a second donation, 15/.; an architect, 
confined by illness four months, a fourth dona- | 
tion, 18/. 10s. and 62. 10s. from the Jernegan 
Bequest Fund; a female water-colour artist, a 
second donation, 15/. ; the widow of an historical 
and portrait painter, with three children, 20/. ; 
the wife of a sculptor, now unhappily confined 
in a lunatic asylum, a donation of 20/.; the 
widow of a miniature-painter, and portrait in 
crayons, who } . been a director, and several 
times steward . the anniversaries, and with 
four children dependent on her, a donation 
of 301; a miniature and landscape-painter, 
suffering with paralysis, 75 years of age, a second 
donation, 25/.; an historical and domestic 
painter, aged 64, under mental imbeeility, and a 
member of the Artists’ Annuity Fund, a second 
donation, 15/.; an engraver afflicted with 
paralysis, with a wife and six children, a seeond 
donation, 20/. ; a sculptor 71 years of age, in 
great embarrassment, a member of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund, a third donation, 152 ; a landscape 
and historical painter, aged 70, in great destitu- 
tion, a fifth donation, 15/.; a painter of rural 
and sentimental subjects, 60 years of age, in a 
state of physical prostration, a donation of 201. ; 
the widow of a sculptor with eight children, a 
donation of 25/.; the widow of a landscape- 
painter, a donation of 20/. ; a miniature-painter 
aged 83, confined to his room, 20/.; the widow | 
of a lithographic artist with five young daughters, 
a donation of 25/. ; an architectural draughtsman 
and engraver with a wife and eight children, and 
his effects under distraint for rent, a donation 
of 35/.; an artist in chalks and water-colours, 
suffering from the rupture of a vessel, with a 
wife and three children, a donation of 20/.; a 
painter on glass with a wife and three children 
totally dependent on him, and his goods under 
distraint for rent, a donation of 30/. We specify 
these cases at length to show the working of the 
Institution and the benefits it confers upon 
deserving artists. 

We have the greatest pleasure in stating that TAA i: | fh 

Sok nnd Descent, Esq., a member of the | sna, eatin ing tl , i MM 

30000. as a rth a. es oe eonniieane sun of | : — ; : ‘oups, represent 
The Richt Ho, . oe ee | presented by dolphins; the body of the cup | sition. On this base ene see on sea-horses 
pecaide mr Hon. B. Disraeli has consented to | rests on a mass of coral which rises from the ing Neptune and Britannia riding d shell-work. 
at the next anniversary dinner. water that forms the base or foot of the compo- | the whole supported by dolphins am 
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A bronze BELL, from the foundry of MM. | beautiful specimen of the metal-work for which 
Van Arrscuapt & Van Essen, of Louvain, is a | Belgium has so long been deservedly celebrated. 
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From the establishment of Messrs. Srrers & | a papier-mAché Tas_e designed and executed by 
Son, of Oxford, we have procured a drawing of | artists in their employ. It exhibits elaborate orna- 
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ment of a character that accords with the object ; | in the centre is painted a distant view of the city. 














EXHIBITION AT PARIS IN 18655. 





THE following circular has been issued to artists, 
os an invitation on the part of the 
French to send works to the proposed universal 
exhibition, to be opened at Paris in 1855 :— 
“The Boare of Trade has received information 
from the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, stating the 
French Ambassador has communicated to him 
that a universal exhibition of the Fine Arts is to 
take place at Paris, in May, 1855, at the same 
time as the Exhibition of Industry. The French 
government expresses a desire that this exhibi- 
tion may be as complete as possible, and that its 
organisation may be arranged in a manner to 
give satisfaction to every nation invited to assist 
in it. The artists’ works will be forwarded gra- 
tuitously to Paris, and the arrangement of them 
will not entail any expense on the artists exhi- 
biting. Information of further arrangements will 
be afforded, as soon as they are made.— Henny 
Cote, Lyon Piayrain, Joint Secretaries.” 
Pictures were not included in our exhibition in 
1851 ; but the French exhibition, it appears, as 
far as we understand it, is open to all. To in- 
stitute regulations for an exhibition of Art-manu- 
factures is not difficult; but to deal similarly 
with a multifarious assemblage of Fine Art, is 
one of the most intricate subjects with which a 
committee or a jury can have to deal. The diffi- 
culty was felt by the commissioners of 1851, and 
the question of Fine Art was “shelved.” Our 
own best painters would, as usual, have stood 
aloof, and it would not have been fair that our 
school should have been represented by its 
Bavii and Maevii. The subject of national repre- 
sentation is again agitated ; but this time in a 
manner so serious, that it is earnestly to be 
hoped that something will be done to save the 
reputation of British Art from its friends. The 
invitation is given in good faith, and so it should 
be met; but it will not be met so, otherwise 
than officially—we mean that to artists who are 
bad men of business, and not the best critics of 
their own works—too much must not be con 
fided. The only way to secure a fitting repre- 
sentation of our school, is to place the matter in 
the hands of a committee, to whom there is only 
one course open. Those painters of our school 
whose works are of any value, have commissions 
for years to come ; if these will not send their 
wes to an especial exhibition at home, they will 
not send them to the continent. ‘lhe only way, 
therefore, to meet the difficulty would be to 
procure, if possible, certain of the best produc- 
tions of living artists from the possessors, who 
would, we think, under guarantee, be induced 
to exhibit them. There would, for instance, be 
no difficulty in sending Maclise’s “ Hamlet” and 
one or two others from the Vernon Gallery, and 
| to a selection of this kind a captivating gallery 
of water-colour drawings might be added = Our 
| painters are impressed with the feeling that 
| their chances of sale on the continent are ni/, 
and hence they will not devote many months to 
the execution of such works as would be worthy 
of their reputation. Who that has ever pene- 
trated the so-called studios of Rome, Florence, 
and Venice, of Berlin, Munich, and Paris, has 
heard our country otherwise considered than as 
the ultima Thule of Art,—our painters spoken 
of otherwise than with a sneer! The present is 
an occasion which should not be lost in remedy- 
ing in some degree this otherwise hopeless 
ignorance. If anything is to be done it can be 
done only in the way we suggest; we have 
reason to know that many considerations, to 
them all-important, weigh against making any 
effort* even for a home-exhibition upon extra- 
ordinary occasions. It is, however, unquestion- 
able that unless British Art is worthily repre- 
sented (and that, we believe, can be effected only 
by borrowing from possessors), it will be far 
wiser to decline the invitation in toto. We 
believe, however, that such loans, for so worthy 
a purpose, can be easily effected, and that, con 
sequently, the honour of our artists, and the 
glory of our country may be eventually advanced 
by the exhibition in question. Certainly, one 
example of each of our leading painters should 
| be contributed ; as we have intimated, the 
| difficulty will be in the selection. We shall, no 





| doubt, have occasion to recur to this subject. 
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GERMAN SCULPTURE. 


Tue engravings which occupy this p 


SPRING. 


series is intended to represent the ‘‘ Seasons,” each period being typified by a 
male and female figure ; they are modelled in a fine red terra-cotta, and are 


AUTUMN. 


five feet in height, ¢ 
gardens, &. The att 


e are from a series of statues recently 
imported into this country by the sculptor, M. Jean Leeb, of Munich. The 


snaoquentiy are well adapted for external ornaments in 
ributes which the sculptor has assigned to each “‘ Season ”” | his reputation mainly rests upon his numerous a 


respectively are truthful and poetical, if — 
the yoke of the plough and early flowers: Summes ering, lightly clad, with 
and garlands; Autumn, more warmly clothed, with sheaves, Beit wrath 


and the 





vintage jug; and Winter, closely draped, with a fire-vase. M. Leeb is the 
sculptor of the fine group of the ‘‘ Son of Niobe,” engraved for the Art- 











recollect. In Germany 


Journal of last year, which our readers will doubtless al sculptures. 
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NOVEMBER, 











Tne Moon's Changes. 
New Moon, let, 8h 39m morn. Full Moon, 15th, 6h Om aft. 
First Quarter, 8th, ¢b 12m | . . 
Quarter, ijn morn. a ame ard, Wh 36m aft. 





Tu | Gil Saints. Elections at Royal Academy. | 
All Souls. Michaelmas Term begins. 
TH | Royal Acad. Lectures on Perspective com. 
Acad. of Arts at St. Petersburgh founded, 
Gunpowder Plot. (1764. 
Cwentp-Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Lecture on Anatomy at Royal Academy. 


Prince of Wales born, 1841. 
Lecture on Perspective at Royal Academy. 


COTA COR 


Cwentp-Filth Sundap after Sam. 
Academy of Arts at Rome founded, 1593. 
Lecture on Anatomy at R. Acad. 


Lecture on Perspective at Royal Academy. 


Cwentp-Sirth Sundap after sory 4 
R. Ac. my Lect. Pres. Royal b, 1840. 
R. Commission on Fine Arts issued, 1841. 





Lecture on Perspective at Royal Academy. 
Michaelmas Term ends. 
{of Cambridge born, 1833. | 
First Sundap in Advent. Princess Mary 
Lecture on Anatomy at Royal Academy. 
(founded, 1804. 
St. Andrew. Old Water Colour Society 
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AN ARTISTS RAMBLE FROM ANTWERP TO ROME. 
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PORTA SAN NICOLO, FLORENCE. 
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AN ARTIST'S RAMBLE FROM 
ANTWERP TO ROME. 


FLORENCE AND THE ROAD TO ROME. 


“‘ But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls.”—-Ca1LpE HaRop. 


Ix Rome, Art seems to be the business of 
every man’s life ; in Florence, it is only a 
recreation. Perhaps this may be explained 
in some measure by the absence of the re- 
mains of antiquity in the streets, and that 
the objects of attraction are not only fewer 
in number, but are included within a smaller 
space. Here, however, Byron became a 
convert to the beauty of sculpture and 
painting, “which, for the first time, at all 
gave him an idea of what people mean by 





their cant about these two most artificial | 


of the Arts.”* But here he stood in an at- 
mosphere which more than any other has 
the credit of the revival of painting as an 
Art beyond mere decoration, if, indeed, it 
may be said to have existed for any other 
purpose till, in its decadence, men learned 
the necessity of collecting and preserving 
what remained of it, before it should have 
passed away in a manner as unaccountable 
as was its appearance in such splendour and 
profusiont during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

When Lorenzo di Medici laid the foun- 
dations for the wondrous collection at 
Florence, Italy was slowly emerging from 
the oppression of the dark ages, when men’s 
minds were more engaged in building 
watch-towers and fortresses, and when the 
armourer was the only artist whose deco- 
rations could be tolerated: everything in 
connection with the Arts of painting and 
sculpture had to be rediscovered ; the so- 
called Grecian paintings were found to be 
very insufficient to gratify the taste which 
then began to show itself in such force. 
We read of an insatiable desire to collect 
sculptures,—all the more urgent that paint- 
ings were not procurable; these, often 
mutilated, without hands or feet, and even 
noses, were still received with gratitude ; 
every traveller to Greece was charged with 
commissions to bring back sculptures, coins, 
cameos,—anything which could be called 
Art; and almost at once, within a period 
of one century, a perfect legion of artists 
sprang from the soil thus nourished with 
the remains of by-gone excellence. Why, 
when both painting and sculpture were thus 
once more restored to the highest point of 
imaginable perfection, with such an inter- 
change of experience as took place between 
Italians, Flemings, and Spaniards, with the 
arts of printing and engraving affording 
an easy means of diffusing and preservin 
the theory and mechanism of the Art itself, 
there should no longer exist a race of men 
who should be at least equal to the restorers 








* Only a week before Byron visited the Florence 
gallery, he wrote thus to a friend—‘‘ I know nothing of 
—- Depend upon it, ofall the Arts, it is the most 
artificial and unnatural, and that by which the nonsense 
of mankind is most imposed upon.”—Notes on ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” Canto iv. 

+ The number of pictures contained in some of the 
principal collections is thus given in a highly interesting 
and important article in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” for 
April of this year, p. 403. ‘The Pinacothek at Munich 
contains 1269 ; the Berlin gallery, 1252 pictures. Those 
in the Louvre are, or were, nearly 2000; at the Prado 
of Madrid about as many ; in the Ufizii above 1200 ; in 
the Museo Borbonico of Naples some 700 ; in the Vienna 
Belvidere above 1700. At Rome, the Doria collection 
contains §10 works; the Borghese, 583.” These, of 
course, are not all by old Italian masters, but to them 
may be added the Dresden ery, those at St. Peters- 
burgh, at Turin, Milan, Rome, the Pitti, and Academy 
at Florence, besides the Colonna, Sciarra, and a dozen 
other galleries at Rome, and what we have in England, 
&c., &c., &c., nearly the whole of which bear date from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth centuries. 

$ Vide “ Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” ch. ix. 


of the Art, is one of those hidden mysteries 
of nature which are beyond mortal compre- 
hension. It certainly is not enough to point 
to the magnificent architectural works of the 
same period and say, fitly to embellish these, 
genius and feeling of no common order 


were necessary, and so they came.” There 
have been oceasions enough within the 
present century to have roused any latent 
talent, both at home and abroad, if it had 
existed ; even if the proposed purpose were 





not exciting enough, the price offered might 





TORCH -RESTS, PALAZZO STRUZZI. 


have made up in some measure for the ab- 
sence of a more noble inducement ; and we 
must always bear in mind that the most 
important paintings were designed, if not 
coloured, by the author of the structure they 





were to decorate. That these should have 
been torn from the wall of which they 
formed the surface, whether by being 
wrought in the fresh lime which was coated 
over it, or by being painted with a different 
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THK TIBER AT PERUGIA. 


queer of the pigments on a canvas to | chemical experiment, that we may discover 


stretched over it, or upon wooden panels 
to be inserted in some moulding—possibly 
of masonry—in the smaller portions of the 


general design, to be collected together as | 





objects of analytical study, nay, even of | 
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always proporti 


* “When the Arts were thus prodigally called for in 
Italy, the mystery of the genius for painting in the 
middle ages is at once explained. produce is 
joned to the market ; but institutes for 
the Arts, however presided by nobles and endowed by 
kings, cannot create an artificial demand ; public taste 
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some secret process, which, in spite ofall the | sicevs. One visit to a gallery arranged | the proper application of th | 
means of preservation and transmission by | like that at Stafford House, where every-| days spent in ciiaine te ond aa = | 


writing and printing, seems to be considered 
as lost, (forgetting all the time that it is the 
exquisite grace of treatment, the spiritual 
refinement of expression, and the —y 
and ease of motion which is most — ‘ 
and which can be expressed in black and 
white, at least well enough to prove the 
existence of the power,) proves the help- 





lessness of the position we have assigned 
ourselves. Nothing can less resemble the | 
purposes for which the Italian pictures were | 
originally painted, than the treatinent they 
do and are likely to receive ;* for so entirely 
are they now proposed to be considered as 
the primers and grammars of all future 
painting, that the greatest living authorities 
seem to recommend large screens to be pro- | 
jected from the piers of windows to arrange 
them upon, as you see books in over-crowded 
libraries, where one may wander in and out, to 
consult them as works of reference : the de- 
sign of the future buildings is to be sacrificed 
entirely to exhibit the merely ornamental 
portions of others which have been pillaged 
for the purpose, incidentally of course. 
When it is said that every government now 
understands the importance of cultivating 
a taste for Art, particularly as — to 
manufactures, and that it is therefore wise 
to include the formation and support of gal- 
leries of painting and sculpture among the 
annual charges upon the public purse, under 
a painful necessity, and with hopes based 
upon a very uncertain foundation, they erect 
a monumental reproach to the Schools of 
Art of every nation living. 

There always have been heretics to the | 
belief in the amount of good to be acquired | 
by studying the old masters: there can be 
no doubt about the advantage of consulting 
excellence in anything ; but too much stress 
must not be laid upon the certainty of 
deriving any similar powers from its con- 
templation. The extraordinary power which 
enables great minds to perform great works 
has invariably been original; it is not 
borrowed, it is inspired; no one yet has 
been able even to copy the head of the 
Cenci,t far less paint a rival. Great per- 
fection in the Arts arrives at a maturity 
in one age which cannot be successfully 
approached in another. What improve- 
ment, nay, what addition worth mentioning 
has ever been made to the mere border 
ornaments of the Greeks? While there 
ean be no doubt about the advantage of 
forming a collection of works which shall 
illustrate the rise and progress of painting 
from the most dry and meagre representa- 
tion of humanity, till it reached the lofty 
ideality of Raphael, with a painful supple- 
ment marking its declension to David, such 
a collection I humbly venture to think ma 
be very useful to students in Art, who will 
gladly seek instruction anywhere ; but for 
forming the taste of the multitude, fur 
creating that appetite which shall lead to 
the patronage, and thereby encou the 
growth of excellence, the application of 
pictures to the decoration of noble apart- 
ments will go much farther than the 
museum-like arrangements talked of; it 
will be little better than trying to create 
a taste for flowers by exhibiting a hortus 





is the only effectual stimulus, and the only serviceable 
patron.”—Lady Morgan's Italy, vol. i., p. 394. 

* With the Flemish school the case is altogether dif- 
ferent, for, in the present consideration Rubens’s great 
gullery pictures should be classed with the Italians. 

+ I have heard sculptors say that no one has succeeded 
in taking even a good cast of the Venus de’ Medici. The 
best ever taken was during her sojourn in Paris. 

Canova was said to have had a beautif.al cast of the feet, 
and modestly to show it, when complimented on the 


success of his own. N 
the attempt. 0 one is now permitted to make 
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thing breathes a fitness of purpose, would | proposed wards fur d | 
go farther in creating a soul beneath the But we jo ie he 1 
ribs of the present death of perception of | that the collections we are gag aan } 








ENTRANCE TU FOLIGNO. 


have been preserved more as a magnificent | that hope: whatever is still considered neces- 
apanage suited to the dignity of a sovereign | sary for such a purpose has been arranged 
prince, than with any further notion of | at the Academia delle belle Arti: here, 
training up a school of artists: two unpro- | indeed, we find an historical arrangement 
ductive centuries have proved the fallacy of | of the works of the painters of Tuscany, 











which is highly interesting as a place of | numerous but in most respects & much i 
study, but at the Pitti Palace we learn the | better collection. It is most kindly thrown || 
luxury of the application of painting ; we | open to the world, without let or hindrance, 
feel that ever hereafter it will be impossible | and chairs, catalogues, and attendants vi | 
to inhabit rooms with bare walls, void of | expecting fees, are at your service. _— | 
any idea but that suggestive of the paper- | are pictures enough, and of sufficient exce™ | 
hanger. Many of the pictures here were | lence, to form the taste of a nation, if it 8 || 
brought from the Medici Gallery, known as | to be called into existence by such — 
Uffizi, it js therefore not only a more | The circular composition so well known y | 
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engravings, the “Madonna della Seggiola,” 
is the gem of the collection, but there is 
not a picture out of the 500 which would 
not be prized in an English collection. 

The collection of the Uffizii has many 
bad, many very odd, and happily a greater 
number of very good pictures. But it is 
especially rich in sculpture. The Venus! 
the whetter ! the wrestlers! the dogs! the 
boar! and, in casting, the bronze Mercury 
of John of Bologna!—the catalogue of 
treasures has no end: to think that we 
might once have purchased the whole for 
200,0007.! * we who have paid 122,000/. for 
what we possess, irrespective of donations. 
After the three galleries of pictures and 
sculpture comes a very wonderful gallery of 
modelling in wax, attached to the Museum 
of Natural History, and called Lo Specolo : 
here is a grand ey for studying 
anatomy without the horror of practising 
it. Near this are the Boboli gardens, 
which give some of the best views of 
the city. 

The churches will be more interesting to 
the architect than the painter, except 
indeed, for frescoes. The cathedral is a 
heavy pile, with a huge dome of rough 
materials, the triumph of Bruneleschi, and 
which, in allusion to its stunted proportions, 
M. Angelo threatened to hang in mid-air, 
and performed his promise at St. Peter's. 
The facade to this and so many other Italian 
churches is only painted stucco, which is 
a miserably poor conclusion to so grand a 
commencement, and is in this instance 
more than usually painful, from its contrast 
with Giotto’s elaborately finished campanile 
by its side. Of the churches, Sta. Croce, 





Sta. Maria Novella, the Annunziata for 
frescoes, the Santi Apostoli, and San Lo- 
renzo are the best worth seeing. Although | 
we do not meet with any remains of 
antiquity, one great charm of Florence 
arises from the number of interesting 
objects of Art one encounters in the streets. | 
The beautiful groups of the “Rape of the 
Sabines,” by Jolin of Bologna, the “Perseus” | 
by Benvenuto Cellini, and the “Judith” by | 
Donatello, which stand in an open arcade 
called the Loggia dei Lanzi; the fountains 
and monuments in the Piazza Granduca, 
the Boar of the Medici Gallery repeated 
in bronze as a fountain to the fruit market, 
the beautiful gates of the Baptistery, “ fit 
for Paradise,” with many others, not for- 
getting the torch rests and cressets for 
containing lights, wrought in bronze and 
iron and fastened to the walls of the Strozzi 
Palace. These were wrought at a time 
when the artist and artizan were the same 
person ; when a man hammered out his 
own design, and did not lose half of it in 
trying to guess what was intended ; truth 
to tell, [drew them for their beauty, and 
was rather surprised to read afterwards t 
that they were well known as the Lumiere 
maravigliose, the work of N. G. Caparra. 

I have been unfortunate in three visits 
to Florence always to find bad weather. 
I consequently know nothing of the neigh- 
bourhood, the usual ramble to Vallambrosa 
being out of the question, The finest views 
of the city are from the neighbourhood of 
the Villa Bellosguardo, or San Miniato, or 
the Porta San Nicolo, or on the level of the 
river from opposite to the Cascine, or Park. 

Leavin g Florence and its treasures behind, 
a choice of routes either by Sienna or by 
Perugia is before you ; having taken both 

* Murray’s Handbook says 100,000/., edit. 1843. I 
think the “Edinburgh Review,” in the article before 


referred to, is more likely to be correct ; but, perha; 8, 


we may overcome our feelings of mortification by dis- 
believing the story altogether, where there is so wide a 
difference in the sum mentioned. 

t “Italy and the Italian Islands,” by Spalding. 





I venture to recommend that by Perugia 
as the finest for sketching purposes, though 
between Florence and Perugia there is not 
much to detain a sketcher, the Lake 
Thrasymene being more remarkable for its 
historical associations than for any charm 
of lake scenery ; but, if the artist is wisely 
including much more than the mere collec- 
tion of views in his route, Arezzo will be 
quite worth stopping at for a long day or 
two. I was ill advised enough to take the 
Malleposte to Perugia and so lost it, as I 
arrived there at daybreak and merely 
waited long enough to swallow some coffee 
and see enough to regret my arrangements 
for leaving such a town unvisited. Cortona, 
another interesting point, lies so far out of | 
the road that the same feelings of mortifi- | 
cation were not aroused. From Perugia to 
Rome every ten or twelve miles brings you 
to points which are inexhaustible in the 
materials for the sketcher. And here, 
independently of having the first sight of 
the Tiber, though now a considerable 
stream spanned by a bridge of several 
arches, but no architectural beauty, we 
arrive at a point where costume is in its 
lory. 

But the student in Art will remember 
that he is in the birthplace and head-quar- 
ters of the most spiritual of Lanzi's twenty- 
five schools of Art, whence was to arise a 
race of painters who, taking advantage of 
Givtto’s labours at Assisi close by, should 
carry out all that was good in the Tuscan 
school as the foundation of the future 
greatness of the Roman: a school of pre- 
Raphaclites, who would have been more 
than astonished to have heard the wild 
imaginings of ‘Turner included in the 
same category as the works we shall find 
on the walls of the churches of St. 
Agostino, and St. Pietro. They are abun- 
dant in most of the many churches 
here, and particularly in the chapels of the 
convents: some, too, in the Academy. In 
the church of St. Domenico is the beautiful 
and curious monument erected to the 
memory of Benedict XI., while the bones of 
another illustrious Perugian still remain 
unburied—in the Convent of San Fran- 
cesco—those of Braccio Fortebraccio, 
who was killed in 1424. About the town 
are picturesque points and incidents ; the 
town hall is good in patches, and has a 
good circular archway. About the old 
dismantled fortress and the walls of some 
of the churches are excellent scraps. The 
front of the cathedral is very rich in colour 
from the design and the use of many- 
coloured marbles; by the _ principal 
entrance, up a flight of steps, is a very 
pretty pulpit of the Byzantine order, said 
to be the last from which St. Gregory 
preached, and on that account no longer 
used ; it is a bijou of inlaid marbles. It is 
two miles down to the valley in which flows 
the Tiber, here dammed up to turn some 
mills. 

On leaving Perugia arrangements should 
be made for visiting Assisi ; no pains should 
be spared to accomplish this, although I 








myself was unfortunately — rom | 
getting there. Now that I know more of 
what I have lost by not going there, I feel 
that of all things in Italy which I have not 
seen, this and the Cathedral at Orvieto are 
to be the most regretted: but in those 
days “Murray” had no existence, the 
subject of fresco painting had not been 
revived, and the sort of general impression 
I had imbibed of the value of a visit was) 
insufficient to urge me through the very | 
bad weather and some difficulty in includ- | 
ing it on the road to Foligno. In a light | 
carriage—such as I there took for nearly the | 
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whole journey from Perugia to Rome, and 
which you can find in every town, and can 
discharge when you have gone as far as 
you choose—there is no difficulty, and there 
18 accommodation good enough, and by all 
accounts, much better than a great deal to 
be up with everywhere off the high- 
road. What one sees of the position of 
this convent fortress as you drive past it, 
some few miles from it, is exceedingly 
vores. It seems to be midway 
vetween Perugia and Foligno, and is 
probably about two hours in a caratella 
with one horse. The drive to Foligno, 
though fine, is not comparable to those we 
meet with on leaving it. We pass a church 
in a very shattered state, but of great 
egg wong iy Maria degli Angeli: it 
ia8 been almost torn in half by an earth- 
quake; and soon after reach the town of 
Spello, and finally, in another ten miles, 
find ourselves at Foligno. The entrance 
is very picturesque, crossing the Topino 
under an arched gateway, and the Apen- 
nines rising close upon it. The chief 
treasure of Art it ever possessed was 
carried off to the Vatican, where we find 
it under the name of the “Madonna di 
Foligno.” The town has not any particular 
attraction left, and the houses looked 
miserably shattered, and were still sup- 
ported by props, not having recovered the 
shock of the earthquake some few years 
before. It is about three hours hence to 
om one of the most beautiful features 
of the whole route; about mid-way you 
pass the little temple, which has proved a 
greater object of attraction to writers than 
painters ; it is now a chapel, and will quite 
escape your attention if your driver, by 
experience, does not call to you when you 
arrive there. At Spoleto you may safely 
dismiss him, and make up your mind to a 
thorough enjoyment of the most picturesque 
scenery; the town, the fortress, and the 
aqueduct are all arranged for those com- 
binations a painter never wearies of. There 
is a delightful ramble by the far end of the 
aqueduct, up the mountain covered with 
ilex, where, looking back over the valley of 
the Clitumnus, you see so clearly beyond 
Assisi, beautiful even at this great distance, 
(although I could imagine it was frowning 
reproaches for my ignorant neglect,) and 
over Perugia ;—you might believe you could 
trace the whole route back to Florence. 
Again along the river's banks are good 
subjects, with the fortress and churches 
rising above the town, and backed by the 
mountain rich with evergreens. Within, 
the streets are poor, but many churches are 
worth seeing, and contain remains or spoils 
of ancient temples. In the Augustin 
convent of St. Crucifisso the monks show 
you some Corinthian columns which oe | 
say formed part of a Temple of Concord. 
But they have columns of all orders, some 
are channelled, and some have a painted 
resemblance of channelling : some have 
capitals, and some blocks of marble instead, 
In short they have used ancient buildings 
as a quarry, and the parts are put together 
as was convenient for a modern purpose, 
without thought of symmetry or proportion. 
Outside of the convent are some window- 


‘eases and a doorway formed from the 


remains of a richly carved cornice of white 
marble. Something of the same sort may 
be seen in the church of 8. Andrea and 8. 
Guiliano. The cathedral is rich with altars 
inlaid with precious marbles, and some 
good carvings. It boasts a picture by 
Annibal Caracci, and, which is remarkable 
fur a country church, is very clean. I 
found eight or ten priests, &c., performing 
divine service to a congregation of two. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE AT NEW YORK. 


[IN A LETTER FROM A BRITISH NOBLEMAN. | 


Tue first time I visited the Crystal Palace at 
New York, I was struck by its showy appear- 
ance, but condemned its position. It possesses 
much architectural beauty, and seems on the 
outside to have been finished with taste and 
care. It looks diminutive when compared with 
that of London, and even Dublin, yet it has a 
grand appearance, and I am not surprised that 
the Americans who have never beheld any 
other should esteem it highly. It displays 
much less glass from the outside than that of 
London, but more than that of Dublin. This 
light and graceful building has indeed been 
constructed on a very unfavourable site, almost 
on the outskirts of the city, adjacent to the 
large cotton distributing reservoir of water, 
whose high and massive walls overshadow its 
eastern side. Fronting it stands a high obser- 
vatory, principally built of wood, the lower part 
of which is excluded from view by a number of 
ugly wooden sheds and buildings which are 
placed in the foreground, mostly occupied by 
showmen. It is built in the shape of a Greek 
cross, surmounted by a high dome at its inter- 
section. The length of each diameter of the 
cross is 365 feet 5 inches, and the width of the 
area is 149 feet 5 inches, exclusive of its three 
entrance halls. Although the edifice is cruci- 
form, the outline of the ground plan is nearly a 
regular octagon. The intersection of the naves 
leaves in the centre a free octagonal space of 
100 feet in diameter. The height of the dome 
is 123 feet, and its diameter 100 feet. The 
walls are chiefly constructed of cast iron framing 
and panel work, and the glass in it, which is 
one eighth of an inch thick, was manufactured at 
the Jackson glass works, New York. “The 
Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations” obtained, in March 1852, a charter 
from the legislation of the state of New York, 
giving it full powers to carry out its plans, and 
subsequently its privileges were extended so as 
to enable it to raise by the issue of stock a sum 
to the amount of half a million of dollars, or 
about 100,000/. to provide for the necessary 
expenses of the building; the funds have been 
thus supplied by the public. The countries 
which have chiefly contributed productions 
are as follows. All the States of the Union, 
Great Britian and Ireland, the states of Germany 
and Prussia, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Austria, Italy, Denmark, British 
Guiena, Newfoundland, Canada, Prince Edward’s 
Island, Sweden, Norway, Mexico, Turkey, and 
Hayti. The objects exhibited from all these 
countries make, of course, a very imposing dis- 
play. In the printed catalogue all the objects are 
ranged into thirty-one classes. In the rapid 
glance I propose taking of them, I wish to refer 
chiefly to the productions of the United States. 
These will naturally be most attractive, as they 
indicate the progress which this comparatively 
young country is making in civilisation. The 
major part of the European productions are 
familiar to most of us; details would be there- 
fore superfluous. Upon entering the building the 
usual display of a multiplicity of objects strikes 
the eye. A large extended hall lies before you, 
separated from the other compartments only by 
lines of slender pillars which support the roomy 
galleries above. These, like those of London 
and Dublin, are protected by handsomely 
painted railings, which distinctly define the 
dimensions of the great centre hall, the height 
of which extends to the roof of glass, and the 
handsome cupola. Along the balustrade, above 
the great hall, or rather on the sides, are 
painted in large letters (as in London and 
Dublin) the name of the country from whence 
the contributions have come, and indicating the 
position appropriated to the display of its 
productions, You may also observe the well- 
contrived staircases leading from opposite sides 
to the galleries above. I will not attempt any- 
thing like a detail of all the interesting objects 
it contains, A great number of statues in 
marble, or casts from different countries at once 
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catch the eye. About a quarter of the building 
appears occupied with the productions of the 
different states of the Union, all of which seem 
to have furnished their quota. In this depart- 
ment you see bronze cannon, guns, swords, 
pistols, and other warlike weapons, elaborately 
finished and tastefully arranged; then fire- 
engines with all their apparatus got up in the 
most costly and extravagant style; then car- 
riages and vehicles, some of peculiar make, 
strong, light, and carefully finished. In the 
centre of the hall stands a colossal eques- 
trian statue of Washington, executed with 
talent and spirit by Marochetti; and near it is 
placed the “ Amazon,” by Kiss. But to return 
to the productions of the States. Even in 
statuary, the Americans are little behind the old 
countries, if I am to form an opinion from some 
statues chiselled by Hiram Powers, which do 
credit alike to himself and to his country. He 
has a statue of Eve here, of beautiful workman- 
ship, but rather on too large ascale. Although 
it is deservedly much admired, the neck is 
faulty, and I must say it pleased me less than 
any of his other works. Not many paces 
distant, is placed upon a pedestal his bust 
of Proserpine. The head, face, and neck 
are accurately chiselled, and very perfect, but 
his statue of the fisher-boy is a production 
of superior merit. No fault can be fairly found 
with its proportions: it is beautifully and care- 
fully finished. The head, neck, shoulders, body, 
and limbs are all well executed; the attitude is 
graceful, and the fishing-net behind him taste- 
fully worked out of the marble, against which 
he rests. But the most splendid specimen of 
his genius is decidedly the “Greek Slave ;” and 
in this chef dcuvre he has been eminently 
successful. 

In the United States section I observed many 
very handsome marble chimney pieces, with 
figures, and ornaments in bassorelievo; also 
many highly finished stoves and grates. The 
silver plate, though it could not compare with 
that from England, looked well, and did credit 
to the manufacturers. But what still more 
attracted my notice was the display of 
ingenious machines and contrivances invented 
by Americans to economise labour. Towards 
the far end of the great hall you could see 
some of these at work. There stood a large 
and admirably contrived machine, worked by 
steam, striking off with immense rapidity 
beautiful engravings for a periodical publi- 
cation. Next to it was “Allen and Wilson’s 
Patent Stitching Machine,” which can sew any- 
thing at railway speed. The man working at it 
handed me a small specimen which he sewed in 
my presence, remarkable for its fineness and 
evenness. Near him was another rival inven- 
tion of a similar character, known as “ Singer’s 
Sewing Machine,” not very different in appear- 
ance, worked by a respectable looking young 
woman. She was busy sewing upon small pieces 
of cloth, which as soon as finished she handed to 
many who eagerly desired to get them. I had 
to wait somne time in order to obtain one, and at 
last succeeded. I look upon this invention as 
one of great practical utility in this country, 
where hands are few, and labour dear; 
nothing can better answer the purpose for which 
it is intended. The price of one of these small 
machines is 100 dollars, and it must soon repay 
its cost. The display of agricultural machines 
and implements is very extensive; many of 
them are novel, practical, and ingenious. Even 
a list of them would tire a writer and a reader, 
and a faithful description would fill a volume. 
I will not attempt it; but I saw one machine in 
motion which I must notice “Atkin’s Automaton 
or Self-making Reaper and Mower,” invented by 
Mr. Jerome Atkins, of Chicago, Illinois, and 
tried successfully, during the harvest of 1852, on 
various crops, and in different localities. I will 
append an extract from a Michigan periodical, 
(the “ Michigan Farmer,”) which may convey 
some idea of it. “It isanovel machine. The 
grain iscut and falls back upon a table or platform, 
and then, by a piece of simple machinery, or 
rake, acting as if a human head and arm directed 
and guided it, rushes round, and draws the grain 
to one side, against a sheet iron surface of suffi- 
cient size, which then with the grain held firmly 


} 
against it, turns and d ; | 
The rake then reaches ont 
bundle, and so on, dropping the or another 
twelve feet apart. The machine anuties 
easily, being drawn by a single » ae Work | 
Its weight is 1,245 pounds, ~ J oh } 
with very little trouble to cut pans re 
detaching the raker and removing the platfe by 
The price at Chicago is 175 dollars.” rata 
a ne is not unknown in England 
ing manufactured there ’ 
Simms, of Ipswich. by Mesers. Ransom and 
The carpets well deserve a i ‘ 
Some of them, which exe beeinn and prac, 
of Brussels, are sure indications of the ons 
progress the people here are making in this 
lucrative and useful manufacture. Two or th 
other carpets of a different description, cies 
by the fair hands of American ladies, with 
Berlin wool, and to be sold for charitable 
poses, make a handsome display, and do credit 
alike to their industry and philanthropy. But 
to be brief. Here you may see large and hand. 
somely worked cotton quilts of a variety of 
patterns, and there you may view an endless 
collection of the most perfect, and the 
daguerreotype pictures and portraits I have ever 
met with. Then come philosophical instru- 
ments, accurately finished, of all descripti 
and then showy pictorial works in Berlin wool. 
As I passed along, my attention was attracted 
by a large artificial full blown rose, surrounded 
with a garland of rose leaves and smaller roses, 
in a large glass case. It was a very pretty orna- 
ment. Upon the large rose there were two long 
beetles of a beautiful dark green colour, the one 
smaller than the other, in which I perceived some 
motion, On looking more closely I observed 
marked in small numbers, which had at first 
escaped my notice, the twelve hours of the day. 
I now found that this handsome ornament served 
as a clock, and that the beetles were the minute 
and hour hands. Further on I saw some rich 
cut glass, plain glass of various sorts, glass 
bottles, and window glass, chiefly the produce 
of New York, Boston, and Baltimore. Likewise 
porcelain of no inferior quality, some very pecu- 
liar and ornamental, from Vermont, New York, 
and New Jersey manufactories. A curious coffin, 
made from stone, something in the sbape of an 
Egyptain mummy, next claimed my attention. 
The slab at the top screwed down, and a round 
open space, about six inches in diameter, is made 
to exhibit the face and head of the deceased. A 
patent has been taken out for this “luxury.” I 
afterwards noticed another coffin in most things 
similar to the other, but composed of metal, 
nicely and tastefully lined with stuffed silk 
inside, and offering a very safe and commodious 
resting-place for those who care about such 
advantages. In this division, there is no lack 
of articles of dress of every description, “got 
up” regardless of trouble or expense. You see 
here shoes and boots, ladies’ dresses, gentlemen's 
trousers, uniforms and coats, ladies’ a 
caps and bonnets, and gentlemen's hats . 
daguerreotype portraits inside them, of I don 
know who. You may also see a large collection 
of cakes, comfits, and sweetmeats of every colour, 
shape, and taste, arranged in the most attractive 
style ; soaps in greater variety than I ad 
before met with, mostly from New York 
Philadelphia; and cutlery, very showy 12 naar 
ance, and drugs of all descriptions. There 
a very remarkable display of all things con 
nected with the profession of dentists; oa 
teeth, and false palates seem here a oo 
reached the summit of perfection. : 
noticed some revolving figures large a8 
eintended to show off to advantage — 
dresses, and to convince the visitors on 
becoming they are. There you ry play of 
dolls in wax, and many toys, 4 large 2 highly 
all sorts of furniture, well finished an h 
polished ; chess boards and men, silk um ieoty 
and parasols, eau de cologne, bs j | pom 
of perfumes; with sadlery of all kinds, @ re 
beautifully got up and ornamented harness 
whips. A few pictures are hung 


up, some on 
productions of American painters, 40) 


portmanteaus, 109 
in the Americst 
baits, reds, 


out merit. I also saw some 
handsome for use, finished a 
fashion ; also artificial flies, y 
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nets, and other things to catch the fish which 
abound in the lakes and rivers of this vast con- 
tinent. These, though finished with care, do 
not equal those of England or Ireland, The 
gold and silver pens looked good, the res 
was not bad, and the specimens of k- 
binding were handsome. Besides, you may see 
sugar in loaves, remarkable for the closeness of 
its grain, and whiteness ; bales of tobacco and 
cotton, and an endless variety of grain seeds. 
Farther on you meet with boats and models of 
ships; pianos, and other musical instruments, 
remarkably well made ; sticks and canes of every 
sort; nails, blacking, and razor strops in great 
abundance; also cases of homeophatic medi- 
cines, artificial flowers delicately finished, and 
an endless nuinber of other things. 

I ought not to omit the manufactures in 
cotton, wool, silk, and flax, shown here, and 
which may be regarded as specimens of what 
can be done in these times in the United States. 
They may help to warn us of the time fast 
coming, when Great Britain will inevitably lose 
the monopoly in the world of some of them. 
It is universally known that the United States 
are every day making rapid progress in the 
manufacture of cottons, and that great and 
successful efforts are used in several of the 
states to extend it. And, although the price of 
labour is dearer at our side of the Atlantic, 
some clear-headed and intelligent Americans 
with whom I have conversed assure me that, 
with the raw material at their door, the cheap- 
ness of transit, the very low price of fuel, the 
advantages of great water power, and the 
characteristic energy and activity of this well- 
fed people, they will soon succeed in under- 
selling British cotton goods in foreign markets. 
A great variety of well-finished specimens 
are here on view, the contributions chiefly 
of the following states: Massachusetts, Pen- 
sylvania, Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and New Jersey. Whilst 
I enumerate some of the articles here pro- 
duced and displayed in what has been called 
“the staple manufacture of Great Britain,” and 
whilst I bear my testimony to the great perfec- 
tion of these fabrics here, I would caution the 
British manufacturer not to be too confident of 
his own strength, but rather to prepare for the 
change which sooner or later must come. The 
following specimens of cotton manufactures of 
American workmanship may now be seen in the 
Crystal Palace at New York :—blanched and 
brown cotton, made by the Reading company in 
Pennsylvania; fine cotton fabrics of different 
sorts, from New Bedford, Massachusetts; samples 
of brown, bleached, and coloured fabrics, from 
Moosup, Windham county, Connecticut; fine 
lawns, cambrics, and printed muslins, manu- 
factured at the Hadley Falls Mills, Boston ; 
specimens of three cord spool cotton, from Fall 
River, Massachusetts; ginghams, gingham hand- 
kerchiefs, gala plaids, and white and coloured 
cotton yarns, from Glasgow mills, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; book and formation muslins, 
narrow crown buckram, musquito nettings, and 
cotton twist and filling, from New York; a 
variety of kinds of cotton fabrics from Provi- 
dence; fine sheetings and shirtings from 
Nashville ; cotton duck, made by the Atlantic 
Duck Company; cotton bed-tickings from 
Philadelphia ; cotton prints, cambrics, print 
cloths, brown sheetings, drillings, tickings, 
shirtings, canton flannels, counterpanes, and 
cotton blankets, from the Conestoga Steam 
Mills, Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; printed calicoes, 
and plain cotton fabrics from the Cocheco and 
Salmon Falls company, Boston ; sheetings and 
shirtings from Providence; sheetings and 
shirtings from another factory in the same 
place ; quilts and table covers from Paterson ; 
and sheetings, drillings, denims, mariners’ 
Stripes, cotton flannels, tickings, corset jeans, 
and other cotton faorics, from the Amoskeag 
company, New Manchester, New Hampshire. 
T his will show that the Americans are not idle 
in this branch, and Iam informed that these fac- 
tories never enjoyed so great prosperity as at the 
present time. I will only observe, if with the dis- 


advantage of such high priced labour, they are 


making good profits now, what will they be able to 
accomplish with increasing capital for the future ? 
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The progress making in the States in the 
woollen manufacture, from all that I hear, and 
from the specimens displayed, also claims serious 
attention. Independent of all that is doing at 
Lowell, it seems that it is carried on with vigour 
and success in the States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Maine, and New York. 

The principal objects in this line on view, 
are the broad cloths of various colours, from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ; the flannels from 
Ware and Boston, Massachusetts, and also those 
from Alpha, Green County, Ohio, and other 
places; woollen yarns from Braintree, Mass. 
from West Hartford, Connecticut, and Boston ; 
woollen felt cloth from Norwalk, Connecticut ; 
doeskin and fancy cassimeres from Baltimore ; 
fine satinettes from Lea, Mass, ; fancy cassimeres 
of various colours from Millville, Mass. ; cassi- 
meres from Vasselborough, Maine ; but imagine 
the audacity of one firm, that of Messrs. Slater 
and Sons, who have actually placed specimens 
of black cloths, their own manufacture from 
American fleece wools, in contrast with the 
English and French fabrics, to which the prize 
medals were awarded at the London Exhibition! 

Although in silks American enterprise is not 
altogether inactive, I think that Europe need 
not fear to lose its superiority for a long time to 
come. Those engaged in this manufacture in 
the States, are nevertheless pushing it forward 
with spirit, and the specimens they display show 
that what they undertake they do well. There 
are specimens of silk fabrics from Newport, 
Kentucky; upholstery silk damasks, and rich 
woven brocades, from New York; various sam- 
ples of manufactured silk from Paterson, New 
Jersey; silks dyed and watered at New York; 
silk brocatelles for drapery, and linings for 
carriages, from Seymour, Connecticut ; a variety 
of sewing silks from Mansfield Centre, Connec- 
ticut ; silk twist in balls, spools, and sticks; 
braided silk cord, bindings, trimmings, gimpes, 
fringes and tassels from New York, and from 
another house there, silk button cloth, silk 
buttons of various styles, bindings, loops and 
tassels. 

In the display of hempen and flax-manufac- 
tures, there is nothing to make Ireland fear on 
account of her linens. There is a show of some 
damask and embroidered linen goods, by a party 
in New York, but I did not know where it was 
made. The flax, sail, canvas, and the improved 
sail-cloth made in New York, is good. The cor- 
dage from Fredericksburg, Virginia, is well 
twisted ; and the hempen ropes from New York 
and Missouri, good of their kind. 

Upon the whole, I consider the display 
of the manufactures of the United States 
highly creditable to her citizens. They afford 
evidences of their active, intelligent, and enter- 
prising character ; they prove the progress they 
have made, and are making, in those things for 
which, a few years back, they depended on the 
old countries ; they display their ingenuity, in- 
dustry, science, and decided talent for invention ; 
and the skill they exhibit in the finish of their 
articles surpasses all that I could have expected 
or imagined. 

The space allotted to the productions of Great 
Britain and Ireland has, on the whole, been well 
filled. “A grand display is there to be seen of 
most of the manufactures in which England 
excels; and a reference to the printed catalogue 
will show, under every class, a long list of various 
objects, the produce of English talent, and 
English industry. On approaching the spot, the 
first thing that caught my eye was a portrait, in 
oil, of the late Duke of Wellington. It must 
have been taken a very short time before his 
death, and is a strong likeness of him in his old 
age. The accuracy of its resemblance is its chief 
recommendation. Here you may see instru- 
ments of every kind, whether philosophical or 
mechanical ; machinery of all descriptions for agri- 
cultural and manufacturing purposes ; models of 
new inventions; and tools forall purposes. The 
display of productions in cotton, wool, silk, 
velvet, flax and hemp, leather, furs, and hair, is 
quite such as I expected to see. The same may 
be said of the tapestry, carpets, floor-cloths, em 
broideries, trimmings, and fancy needle work. 
The cutlery and hardware of every description 
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the works in jewellery, there are many things 
deserving notice ; but the display is inferior to 
what it ought to be. The ibition of silver- 
plate and plated goods is splendid, and not to be 
compared with anything of the kind in this 
extensive building. Tho glass-manufactures 
make a very good appearance ; whilst the por- 
celain, terra-cotta, china, and other sorts of 
earthenware from Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Glasgow, London, and other places in England, 
cannot fail to attract attention and admiration. 
The papier-miché, paper-hangings, and japanned 
goods, make some show; and the manufactures 
in marble look well. From some inexplicable 
cause, Scotland has contributed less than I 
should have expected. Whilst its contributors 
fall short of fifty, those of Ireland exceed one 
hundred in number. At this Exhibition, Ireland, 
indeed, has not remained in the background. The 
Irish linens, damask table-cloths, and cambrics 
displayed, do great credit to Ulster. The Irish 
poplins and tabinets from Dublin can also be 
seen here to greatad vantage, displaying their vary- 
ingshadesand tasteful patterns, to many whonever 
witnessed them before. A variety of specimens in 
bogwood have also found their way here, several 
of which attract attention. Irish talent, taste, in- 
genuity, and industry, is also displayed in 
Limerick gloves, ornaments in horse-hair, 
Berlin-wool works, hunting-saddles, embroidery, 
and needlework in great variety, cutlery, 
jewellery, stained-glass, plain and ornamental 
tiles, musical instruments, and furniture. There 
is amongst these a very curious and well-finished 
table, formed in the shape of a shamrock leaf, 
and composed of thirteen varieties of the choicest 
kinds of Irish timber, made by John Fletcher, 
of Cork, which reflects credit on the maker. 
As the Irish lace has, of late years, justl 
attracted attention, I cannot pass it by unnotic 
The capes, dresses, cloaks, shawls, and bonnets 
of lace, and lace-embroidery, displayed on this 
occasion, excite the admiration of the ladies in 
America. 

From Scotland, Paisley and Glasgow have not 
been backward in furnishing their productions, 
such as cotton, linen thread, embroidered muslins, 
ginghams, shawl dresses, jaconets, linens, yarns, 
and woollen shawls. Dundee has contributed a 
variety of articles in linen, carpeting, and mat- 
ting. There is also sail cloth from Leith, Scotch 
plaids and tweeds from Harwick and Selkirk, 
tapestry, paper, and jewellery from Edinburgh, 
as well as a variety of other objects from several 
other places. 

In the French department, the usual display 
of silks, satins, velvets, ribbons, and muslins of 
fine and showy description is to be seen. The 
caincaillierie, horlogerie, bijouéterie, and articles 
in papier-m&ché cut and plate glass, as well as 
porcelain, are very attractive and ornamental. 
The Gobelin tapestry has just been hung up, 
and has a beautiful effect. Though small, and 
not at all comparable in size with some of the 
most celebrated productions of Gobelin work, 
these possess all the perfection of the most 
finished specimens. The figures of men and 
animals, as well as other objects, are noticeable 
for delicacy of colour, excellence of drawing, and 
grouping, and beauty of general effect. The Sévres 
chinais only nowunpacking. From the few objects 
yet visible, they promise to make a splendid show. 
There is a gigantic vase painted with fruits and 
flowers which is exquisitely beautiful. Space 
will not allow me to notice one tenth of the 
useful and ornamental productions which abound 
in this division. The French productions here 
to be seen do much credit to that country, and 
form a great addition to this highly useful and 
interesting exhibition. 

The German principalities, and kingdoms, 
including Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, and all the states included in the 
Zollverein, have also contributed largely their 
various productions. I am unable to do more 
than to name the chief things now on view. 
This in asmall degree may enable all at a distance 
to form some conception of what the Crystal 
Palace contains. There is a variety of chemical 
productions forwarded from many places in 
these States ; samples of tobacco, snuffs, and 
cigars from Rhenish Prussia, Baden, Offenbach, 
Bremen, and Bingen. Kifles, guns and pistols, 





is, of course, superior to all others. Amongst 
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varia, Leipsic, Hartsberg, and | silks, if we except the goods forwarded from | factories in Box i 
— gr cus sale of philosophical Milan. The linen, damask table-cloths, linen | linen, eae anne fromm Overyesel, and 
instruments, also jewellery, glass, and porcelain | handkerchiefs, unbleached linen, drillings, and | cordage and yarn from Gonda, R Mappel, and 
_ ae places. Some cotton goods from | yarn, shown here, come from Vienna and | Amsterdam ‘furnish haircloth fo aun and 
Arnstadt, Offenbach, Holstein, Eisenberg and | Moravia. In wool there is here a better dis- sofas, whilst Leyden farnishes . chairs and 
Dresden. A superb display of manufactures in | play. Printed and barége dresses with flounces, printing. There are carpets an a of 
wool of the finest textures, mostly from Saxony and cashmere shawls from one house, mousseline | Arnheim ; epaulettes from the rugs from 
and Prussia, Velvets, silks, and satins from | de laine and cashmere scarfs from another, and | of wearing apparel from Arnheim, an, ry articles 
Prussia; linen goods, and damask table-cloths, | a great variety of shawls from three more, all | gloves from Amsterdam. In iron pat ere 
from Bavaria, Brunswick, Hanover, Hesse, and | being manufactured in Vienna. There are, be- | you can see grates and stoves from Deventer 
Wurtemberg. Leather and prepared skins from | sides, shawls and other woollen fabrics from | the Hague, and a set of cast bells for a and 
many parts of Germany. A large collection of Voralberg, and samples of waistcoatings from | of considerable size, founded at Aarleri 
embroideries of all descriptions, mostly from | three other factories in Vienna; there _is | besides zine castings from Ziyst, and ¢ Tixte 
Saxony and Prussia. All sorts of weering | leather from Bohemia, the Tyrol, and Styria; | safes. Amongst other things in WO iron 
apparel, such as boots, shoes, hats, hosiery, &c. | gloves from Prague and Vienna; boots and shoes | large mirrors, richly framed, are fom ~ ‘an 
from many towns and places. A very extensive from Croatia ; razors, SCISSOrs, knives, and awls, | come from Arnheim; beside these den 
collection of various articles in iron, steel, brass | from more than eighty Austrian contributors ; | handsome cut glass chandeliers and _ 
and other metals, besides other kinds of hardware, | also, locks, files, tacks, nails, both cast and | Maestricht. The carved and thi: don 
mostly from Nuremburg. Also articles in carved forged, pincers, hinges, tradesmen’s working from Arnheim, Utrecht, the Hague, and Amster 
wood. benches of all sorts, combs, straw goods, | tools, kitchen iron utensils, and various kinds of | dam show good workmanship and look remark. 
cau de Cologne, snuff aud cigar boxes, toilet | hardware from more than forty makers, chiefly | ably well. There are also bricks from Utrecht, 
eoaps, perfumery, a great supply of toys, chess- | from Stadt Steyer and Waidhofen, places in| and square tiles for walls and floors rm 
men, umbrellas, work-boxes, artificial flowers, | Austria Proper. Bohemia and Marienhiilf, near | Hurlingen; musical instruments from Rotterdam 
walking-sticks; besides a large quantity of | Vienna, have contributed their superior produc- | and many other things, such as toilet 
stationery, cutlery, musical instruments, and | tions in glass, and Prague has sent exquisite | whips, canes, candles, tobacco pipes, &e. &e. he. 
other things too numerous to name. table ornaments of polished rock-crystal. Carin- I may dispose of the British Colonies with a 
Belgium has not sent many contributions to | thia has also supplied some handsome pictures | few short observations. Most of the specimens 
this Great Exhibition, and as an extensively | on glass. The services and ornaments in porce- | contributed by them to this Exhibition are the 
manufacturing country, does not maintain her | lain have been selected with taste, and come | natural productions of each; such as grain, 
proper position on the present occasion. The | from Anssicht on the Elbe, Herms in Hungary, | seed, rice, maize, coffee, raw cotton, fibres of 
specimens of various woollen fabrics made in | Namiest, and Vienna. In addition to these | different kinds, capsicums, woods, &c. &c., and 
Brussels by Michael de Keyser, and of fine broad there are some handsome specimens of furniture, | their manufactures are chiefly the usual colonial 
cloths of various colours from Verviers, made by | works in marble, figures in carved wood, tobacco- | productions, together with curiosities worked 
Juan Simonis, seem to be all that 1 could find | pipes in meerschaum and boxwood; toys, jew’s | usually by the Indians and natives. They have 
in this line. There are specimens of shoe | harps, artificial flowers, a great variety of | supplied various extracts and preparations from 
leather from Brassels, dyed skin from Ghent, a | musical instruments, and too many other things | plants, sugars, skins and furs, and isinglass, 
small display of Brussels lace from Brussels and | to name. arrowroot ; dried preserved, pickled, and salt 
Antwerp, and some stained glass from Charleroy. In the division allotted to Italy much confu- | fish ; oils, fish-hooks, slate, and stuffed birds and 
There is, besides, a good display of fire-@™Ms | sion has been caused by some of the productions | beasts. From Canada I saw some cheese, maple 
from three houses in Liege, some mill-stones, a | of Lombardy, and those from Venice and the | sugar, mocassins, bottles of spirits, fishing nets, 
seal stamping-press, and a mechanical piano. | places in its vicinity, having been classed amongst | canoes made from the bark of trees, and some 
Here we have all that is worth notice from | the productions of Austria. It is worthy of re- | fancy work, as well as some curiosities. 
Belgium. mark, that at present five-sixths of all the objects Sweden and Norway have not contributed 
Switzerland makes a better appearance, | displayed here come from the dominions of the | much. They have sent specimens of woods, a 
although her far-famed cheeses are absent, and | King of Sardinia, whilst some of the Italian | Norwegian travelling carriage called a “ Kariol ;” 
I could discover no traces of the fine linens from | states either had nothing to send, or appear to | also wrought iron, iron wire, and samples of 
Emmenthal. Berne has sent a mineral water- | have taken no interest in the Exhibition. The | steel from Soderhamm and Philipstadt in 
proof composition for linen, pasteboard, iron, | statues from this classic country, in marble and | Sweden; carved wood made by the Norwegian 
glass, cloth, thread, ropes, &c., that renders them | in stucco, are scattered through the extensive | peasants; snow shoes from Modum in Norway, 
impenetrable to water. The cantons of Neuf- | building, which they greatly adorn, All the | and stearine candles from Stockholm. Also 
chatel, Vaud, and Geneva, have supplied an | chemical productions here on view have been | stuffed animals, and a Norwegian musical instru- 
extensive collection of splendid gold watches, | sent from the Sardinian States. In like manner | ment called a Psalmodicon. 
some of them the most diminutive I ever before | the specimens of wines and liquors. There are The only contributions from Denmark worth 
met with. There are also many marine and | to be seen light floating bricks, made without | remark are “Christ and the Twelve Apostles,’ 
other chronometers and clocks, from the same | baking, from fossil flour, found on the Castel de | larger than life, cast in plaster, after the originals 
places. Aarau and Lentzburg have contributed | Piano, near Sienna, which are interesting and | by Thorwaldsen. These are placed together on 
mathematical instruments well finished. Frau- | curious. Also topographical maps, and a pair | separate pedestals within a detached space in 
enthal produces a curious apparatus for taking | of balances of a new invention, from Turin. The | the great hall, and produce an imposing effect ; 
electro-magnetic observations. Busle and Zurich | display of velvets from Genoa and Turin is such | being productions of the very highest merit. — 
display rich silks from their factories. The | as might be expected. The morocco and other The objects from Mexico are only fourteen in 
cantons of Zug, Basle and Vaud, here present to | leathers, prepared at Turin, looked good. You | number, and small. They are curiosities worth 
view their fine dressed and polished calf skins. ; may also see here plumes and feathers, orna- | a few minutes’ attention, but not of sufficient 
Wintherthur and Weyringen show their printed | ments of all colours and descriptions, from | importance to claim further notice. 
cottons, and cotton velvet, tissues, damasks | Turin; embroidered cambric handkerchiefs, man- The articles from Turkey consist of showy 
and shawls. The canton of St. Gall, beautiful | tillas, and scarfs from Genoa; and straw hats, | costumes, such as are worn by the upper classes 
muslins and lace. Geneva also some lace. | braids, and flowers from Florence. The jewellery, | in that country—a Turkish pipe, and a 
There are razors from the canton de Vaud, and | mostly from Turin, is valuable, and of good | small matters. They are the property ¢ 
files from Buren in the canton of Berne. The | workmanship. A very pretty little statue in | an Armenian gentleman who resides in New 
jewellery comes mostly from Geneva, and com- | silver filagree, representing Christopher Colum- | York. I saw nothing from Hayti worth noting 
prises some very handsome patterns of gold | bus, deserves notice, and also a silver plate | down. f 
bracelets. Wintherthur also displays many | marked with the portrait of the Queen of Sardi- I have now given a hasty sketch of most 
pretty things in terra-cotta. Berne has sent | nia. The former is from Genoa, the latter from | what claims attention. The minerals 
some specimens of well finished furniture, besides | Turin. Some of the furniture from Genoa and | objects connected with mining and monleney 
a variety of figures carved in wood, from | Turin make a showy effect, whilst the tables in | not being arranged and exposed to public view, 
Giesbach near Meryingen, Glothenthal, and | mosaic and “ Pietra dura” look very handsome. | I am unable to speak of. The same am 
Brientz. From Thoune in the same canton there | After these there are flowers carved in wood, | applies to the paintings and engravings. aah 
are many pretty things in wood. In addition to | toilet soaps, jewel cases. : told the collection of pictures will be - co 
these, Zurich exhibits several grand and square | I cannot explain why Holland has furnished | and that the display will be very good. of 
pianos, the manufacture of Henri Hubert, and a | so few contributions. She has sent veterinary | gallery 200 feet in length is in poe 
piano of novel construction by Spreecher and Co. | medicines, paints, and colours ; alimentary pre- | erection to contain them, which it 1s 
I will endeavour to compress the Austrian | serves, samples of starch, a fire-engine on a new | will soon be ready for their reception. 
productions into the narrowest space. Several | construction, and alsoa carriage from Rotterdam, | will, no doubt, be attractive. as com 
statues in bronze and marble, of great merit, the | spinning wheel, and various agricultural Some I fear may regard this account s say 
works of her subjects, ornament this Crystal | instruments ; also a clock showing the time in | taining too many details, whilst —_ rm is 
mare There is a great show of well finished | different parts of the world, maps, a delicate | it has not entered sufficiently into wr seme oo 
ire-iront from Carathen, Pesth, and Prague— | balance for analytical purposes, and various | difficult to please everybody. My en idea of 
- _ and sickles from Austria Proper, the | kinds of surgical instruments. I could perceive | been to afford an adequate and oe ane the 
pa alr , Carinthia, Maps, charts, and | nothing in cotton. In wool, she sends blankets | Crystal Palace at New York, and by furnish 
‘cal instruments from Vienna; in | from Octmuarsum, Leyden, and Amersfoort ; | principal objects contained wi : 
pone oe ~— is little to be seen; some fancy | worsteds and specimens of cloths from Leyden. | my own countrymen and the peop 
a dl a PA gp. . - table cloths | There are silk stuffs and sewing silks from one | with information connected rer it their interet 
from Linz. The ng es of cotton twist | factory at Haarlem. In linen there is a better | which possibly some may const a 
' tere are also few contributors in | display ; table cloths and damasks from two | to become better acquainted wi 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BrisToL.—Our contemporary, the Builder, says, 
“The vestry of St. Mary cliff, Bristol, have 
announced for sale the three pictures in their 

inted by Hogarth—the ‘ Ascension,’ 
church, pa y 0g , 
the ‘Sealing of the Sepulchre,’ and the ‘ Two 
Marys at the Sepulchre,’ desiring to apply the 
value of these works, which are not suited to the 
church, towards the cast of fitting up the sacred 
building with new oak seats, pulpit, font, and 
screens.” Bristol seems determined not to lose 
its character for encouraging Art: has the city, 
which used to be the second in the kingdom for 
commercial wealth, become so impoverished as to 
be unable to raise a few hundred pounds for such 
a purpose as that intimated ? for if the pictures are 
considered unsuited for their present position, 
which is not altogether our opinion, surely another 
place in Bristol more eligible might be found 
rather than rid it altogether of them. Hogarth’s 
works are not to be got at every day, and they 
are certainly worth keeping. e venture to 
assert that if Liverpool, or Manchester, or Bir- 
mingham, possessed these pictures, neither would 
readily banish. them. 

CHELTENHAM.—The General Hospital and Dis- 
pensary of this town has recently been decorated 
with a colossal group of statuary, in marble, from 
the chisel of Mr. Cardwell, whose name is new to 
us as sculptor, but of whose work we have heard 
very high opinions, though we cannot speak of it 
from our own knowledge. The group, which was 
lately exhibited at Manchester, Mr. Cardwell’s 
native place, represents the ‘“‘ Good Samaritan ”’ 
of the scriptures, by two figures, those of the 
wounded man and his benefactor; the latter is 
pouring the healing fluid from a cup into the 
wounded arm of him who has fallen among the 
thieves. The composition of the work and its 
spirited execution are said to have been highly 
praised by Gibson and other sculptors in Rome, 
where it was produced, Mr. Cardwell having been 
at work upon it there for the last two years. The 
Manchester Courier informs us that the sculptor 
went over to Paris some years since, and studied 
for three years under David; he distinguished 
himself at the Académie Royale. He then re- 
turned to Manchester and carried off the first 
‘* Heywood medal,”’ afterwards he came to London, 
was much noticed by Chantrey, and gained the 
silver medal of the Royal Academy. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The annual meeting of the 
donors and subscribers to the Birmingham Society 
of Arts and Government Schools of Design was held 
on the 13th of September, under the presidency of 
Lord Lewisham, M. P. The school is under the 
able management of Mr. Wallis, whose exertions 
appear to have brought it into a most efficient 
state. The report announces that “it never has 
yet been in so satisfactory a condition as regards 
the essential requisites for success—order, disci- 
pline, regularity, and attentive industry on the 
part of both teachers and pupils. The progress 
made by the latter is amply proved by the speci- 
mens of their work exhibited on the present 
occasion—all of which the subscribers are reminded 
are the bond-fide works of the pupils themselves, 
executed in the school, and selected by the Prize 
Committee from the whole number of drawings 
completed in each class during the entire year.” 
There is only one other subject in the report to 
which it is necessary for us to aliude; it refers to 
& proposition for increasing the scale of payments 
by the pupils of the respective classes in order to 
make the school more self-supporting, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the heads of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Science in London. This 
scheme has already been carried out in Bir- 
mingham, and, it is said, with entire satisfaction 
to all parties, 

MANCHESTER.—A monumental groupin memory 
of Humphrey Chetham, a munificent benefactor 
to Manchester in the seventeenth century, has 
recently been erected in the cathedral of this city ; 
it is the gift of a wealthy anonymous donor who 
received his education in the school founded by 
Chetham in 1651. The monument is from the 
chisel of Theed, a portion of it, the statue of Cheet- 
ham, was exhibited at the Royal Academy in the 
present year; but there has now been added to 
this the figure of a blue-coat boy in the costume of 
the period when the school was founded; the two 
statues form a most effective group, which, placed 
as it is upon an elevated pedestal and plinth, 
presents a very attractive feature in the choir of 
the sacred edifice. A new window of stained 
glass is being introduced, by order of the dean 
and chapter, behind the memorial, which will thus 
show to much greater advantage than it would 
have done had the old window been retained. 
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MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART 
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THREE summers have now elapsed since the Great 
Exhibition was the standing theme of universal 
enthusiasm ; iu presence of that great evidence 
of our national progress in Art and Industry, it 
seemed impossible that the impetus, apparently 
so effectually given, should ever die out; at 
least to the point of previous apathy. On all 
hands that event was hailed as the harbinger of 
a new era; it was believed that national short- 
comings, habitually confessed, were at last about 
to find a practical remedy, and that thence- 
forward the artist and the man of science would 
attain and maintain that status, and exercise that 
beneficial influence over mere production, which 
they had not before been able to acquire in this 
land of paramount manufacture. On all hands 
great hopes were excited, great things 
were to be done in future, and although the 
immense effort made by all manufacturing and 
artistic classes might well have excused or 
accounted for a period of reaction ; still the 
general expectation was, that palpable and im- 
mediate results would follow. And _ public 
expectation was not disappointed ; as a people 
we have shown that we are as capable of sudden 
and gigantic, nay, seemingly romantic efforts, as 
the most gifted and emotional nations have ever 
been, and that moreover the force and solidity 
of character, which has never been denied to us, 
loses none of its sober earnestness of purpose, 
by such seemingly incompatible efforts. 

In none of its aspects has the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 shown so distinctly as a great impulsive 
powerasin that of national Art-education; in none, 
perhaps, could the undoubted energy and ability 
of some of its individual promoters have found 
so useful a channel for future exertion, as in that 
of the general diffusion of Art-education amongst 
the masses: accordingly, it must be matter of 
unmixed satisfaction to our readers to know, 
that on all hands, fresh life and a more vigorous 
action are being daily infused into the hitherto 
feeble machinery devised by the State for the 
national development and fostering of Industrial 
Art. In our last number, we gave a series of 
illustrations of the remarkable collection of 
Decorative furniture, got together for public 
exhibition by the managers of the new depart- 
ment of Science and Art, It is now incumbent 
upon us to call attention to the important and 
rapidly increasing acquisitions of the permanent 
museum at Marlborough House. It will be re- 
collected, that government voted a sum of five 
thousand pounds, for the purchase of a selection 
of specimens from the Great Exhibition, with 
the intention of constituting therewith, the 
nucleus of a museum of Industrial, as dis- 
tinguished from Fine Art. The selection of the 
objects to be purchased, was entrusted to a 
committee of eminent artists; and whatever 
may be the opinion as to the expediency of some 
of the selections, there can be little doubt but 
that an amount of knowledge and judgment was 
displayed in this mission, far above the average 
of ordinary cultivated taste ; whilst, at the same 
time, it may be confidently affirmed, that at no 
period did there ever exist so vast a field for 
selection: in such an overwhelming embarras- 
ment of riches, it must have required, indeed, 
no ordinary strength and clearness of purpose, 
not to have shrunk from the task of selecting 
unmixed good, and that the highest, from the 
vast aggregate of all developments; the diffi- 
culty being evidently not what to select, but 
what to eliminate, so as to bring the selection 
within the scanty limits so rigorously defined by 
pounds, shillings, and pence. On the whole, 
however, there can be no doubt but that this 
money was as well spent as it was well granted 
in the first instance, and the only matter of regret 
is, that the amount was not more commen- 
surate with the importance of the occasion. 

‘ollowing up this auspicious commencement, 
the acquisitions since made to the new museum 
have been so numerous and various as to have 
given it an importance entitling it to take 
rank with many well-known collections of 
the continent, the growth of a long series of 





years and enlightened state patronage. We are 
not aware, indeed, that any systematic attempt 
has before been made on the continent even to 
form a complete collection of works and monu- 
ments especially illustrating the alliance of Art 
with Industry, such as has already, in great part, 
been accomplished at Marlborough House. 
Collections illustrating isolated technicalities, 
galleries of high Art, and museums, formed 
mainly with an antiquarian or archwological 
intention, are, it is true, numerous enough, and 
generally indeed richer and more sumptuously 
housed than the corresponding establishments 
in this country. In France the Musée de 
Cluny, the Ceramic Museum of Sévres, the 
“Gobelins,” and certain classes of collections 
in the Louvre to which we had no correspond- 
ing sections in the British Museum, formerly 
showed a clear balance in favour of our neigh- 
bours, whose superior taste and refinement in 
ornamental manafactures, was universally attri- 
buted to the beneficial influence upon the public 
of the various schools and museums, in which 
Art in its various aspects was brought home to 
the people. The want of popular and special 
collections in our own country such as these just 
enumerated, however, has at last been justly 
acknowledged, and in the present endeavour to 
respond to this want, a very comprehensive plan 
has been adopted. What the National Gallery 
is or ought to be to the painter, the antique col- 
lections of the British Museum to the sculptor, 
and the library to the literary student ; in like 
manner the new Museum at Marlborough House 
is intended to answer the wants and require- 
ments of the designer and the manufacturer, 
whilst at the same time it is hoped that by 
judicious classification, descriptive catalogues, 
lectures, and illustrative monographs, issued 
in connection with it, the public in general will 
have their attention necessarily arrested and 
directed towards the exemplification of correct 
principles of taste. The plan of the museum is to 
systematically collect every variety of manufac- 
tured object in which design or the addition of 
the element of beauty to mere utility has been 
aimed at; and this of all epochs and of all 
countries; from the earliest aboriginal en- 
deavours to the elaborate works of the present 
day. With this view a general classification 
has already been commenced, though the 
rapid growth, and already insufficient space 
allotted to the collection, will probably for some 
time to come prevent that complete and scien- 
tific arrangement which is desirable. The 
contents of the museum at present are arranged 
under a few main divisions : namely, First, Metal- 
work of all kinds; comprising sculpture in 
bronze, chasings and repoussé works, plate, 

decorated arms, jewellery, and personal orna- 

ments, enamelling on metal, &c., &c. Next, 

Textile fabrics ; this division is already particu- 

larly rich in an extensive assortment of the 

gorgeous fabrics of the East, which, displayed 

with taste and effect, arrests the attention of all 

visitors, whilst the rich stuffs and hangings of 
the medieval and rénaissance epochs from the 

looms of Italy and Flanders are equally well 

represented. Lace of every date and country 

is likewise there in great profusion, together 

with numerous beautiful specimens of em- 

broidery. Furniture, wood and iron carving, 

lacquered work and japanning, form another 

group; whilst already an important and exten- 

sive Ceramic museum has been formed, illus- 

trating alinost every class and variety of pottery, 

glass, enamels, mosaics, &c., and in short, alinost 

the entire range of Art-manufactures have been 

taken into account. We have said that the 

scope of the institution embraces work of all 

periods and countries ; but for obvious reasons 

the examples hitherto acquired have been 

confined as much as possible to those classes of 
objects not to be found in other metropolitan 

museums ; thus the mediwval and rénaissance 

specimens have occupied a large share of atten- 

tion, whilst those in the category of the Autique 

are left in abeyance ; ultimately, however, as the 

growing utility of the institution is more freely 

recognised, and as increased funds are placed at 

ite disposal, it is evident the scheme we have 

indicated will necessitate the purchase of works 

under this latter head. 
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Lastly, contemporaneous ornamental manufac- 
tures, English and Foreign, are being industriously 
got together, and already it is most interesting 
to compare ancient and modern developments 
placed side by side for comparison. | It is 
needless to say how valuable a feature this alone 
may become ; it has long been a desideratum 
with those who have thought on these matters, 
to attain to a general knowledge of the com- 

rative progress of the different countries of 

Surope in an artistic and manufacturing point 
of view. The Great Exhibition whilst it lasted 
was a complete display of all that was noteworthy 
for theimmediate period, and of course responded 
perfectly to this want, but even were such 
exhibitions to occur periodically, at intervals of 
four or five years as heretofore in France ; even 
then the intermediate steps would in many 
cases be lost sight of,—the march of improve- 
ment of late years has been so rapid that 
rocesses and styles, nay, fashions even (for these 
ast are sometimes worth recording), succeed’ 
and supersede each other so rapidly that there 
must of necessity be many interesting links of 
the chain of manufacturing development com- 
pletely lost to posterity for want of conservation 
at the immediate period of their production ; 
just as there is much that is really valuable in 
the periodical literature of the day allowed to 
fall into oblivion simply from the fact of its 
finding no resting-place, in what by no great 
stretch of fancy, we may style the gilt-lettered 
museums’ of the bookbinder. We hail then 
with satisfaction this part of the scheme of the 
new museum: with its great auxiliary the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham looming in the 
future, the desideratum we have thus remarked 
upon is likely to be completely realised.. Another 
conspicuous feature we have not yet alluded to, 
although from its importance and novelty it 
might have claimed notice in the outset of our 
remarks, is the system of borrowing works of 
Art for temporary exhibition and study; when 
we consider how rich the country is in private 
collections, and what a liberal spirit has of late 
rose been gaining ground in respect to their 
ing made available to the public, we shall at 
once seé what a wide field is open here, and how 
constantly and fully the important element of 
novelty may be brought into play to secure the 
success of the institution not less than the public 
advantage. In short the success hitherto attained 
has been in great part owing to this judicious 
arrangement; headed by our gracious Sovereign 
and her august Consort, who have nobly taken the 
lead in this as in so many undertakings in which 
the fartherance of Art is concerned, numbers of 
the nobility and gentry have from time to time 
contributed the choicest treasures of their col- 
lections ; and we believe we are correct in stating 
that the offers spontaneously made far exceed 
the cases in which direct application for loans 
has been made by the department, whilst in the 
latter case there is scareely any instance even of 
hesitation on the part of persons applied to, 
much less of refusal to contribute. We shall 
watch with much interest the further develop- 
ment of this system, convinced as we are that 
whatever tends to arouse a spirit of activity and 
energy in Art-matters is of the utmost import- 
ance to the country at large and to manufacture. 
Approving then so thoroughly of the object and 
system adopted, we think it will be found 
desirable to devote from time to time part of our 
space to the illustration of the very varied 
collections being accumulated, and we therefore 
purpose in an early number of this journal to 
follow up our illustration of the Gore House 
Exhibition, by similar illustrated articles on’the 
contents of the Museum at Marlborough House. 
The present most satisfactory state of this 
museum cannot fail to be a subject of con- 
gratulation to all interested, like ourselves in 
the progress of British Art-manufactures ; and 
we know that foreigners have expressed high 
eulogium on what has already been done: it is 
yet, however, we believe, but the nucleus of 
still greater acquisitions to be made hereafter. 
It may be regarded, undoubtedly, as one of the 
most unequivocal signs of increased and increas- 
ng public interest in Art; it is the source of 


i 
hope in the hereafter of British supremacy, in 


the Arts of Design. 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—The usual annual works of the pupils 
in painting, sculpture, &c., have just arrived from 
Rome; they are exhibited at the Palais des Beaux 
Arts: among the few works, are some of consider- 
able promise. A large picture of the ‘‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Dorothea,” by M. Lenepveu, is a very 
excellent painting, well drawn, and good in colour: 
the character of the blood-thirsty Romans is well 
kept up: his young artist promises to sustain the 
credit of this school, M. Baudry’s large painting, 
*‘ Jacob Wrestling with the Angel,’’ is good in 
execution and composition, though we do not quite 
approve of Jacob lifting the angel from the ground: 
the draperies are well studied. Several other 
minor paintings by the pupils, copies of Raffaelle’s 
frescos, drawings from nature, &c., are entitled 
to commendation. M. Lecointe’s ‘‘ View of the 
Theatre at Tusculum,”’ is very excellent: it con- 
tains more air than we are accustomed to see in the 
French landscapes sent from Rome. M. Peraud’s 
colossal statue of ‘‘ Adam,’’ is a splendid figure in 
marble, but rather too much of the character of 
Hercules. M. Bonnardel, the successful competitor 
for the medal at the Hyde Park Exhibition, has 
sent a basso-relievo of great promise— The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents.’’ Several fine restorations 
of antique temples form the contributions of the 
architects. The prizes for the medal have also 
been exhibited. The academy have shown them- 


selves severe, and have not given any first 


medal, except in the section of architecture. 
—Horace Vernet has just finished a portrait of 
Marshal Vallaint, said to be a chef-d’euvre.—The 
different explorations now going on in Paris, have 
turned up a large quantity of Roman antiquities. 
The journey of the Emperor to Dieppe, has been 
productive to the eminent sculptor, P. Graillon, 
who has received an order for a statue of the 
Emperor.—On piercing a wall to place astove at the 
Préfecture of Angers, the workmen have discovered 
a splendid door of the twelfth century, painted and 
carved, the subject being, the ‘‘ Triumph of the 
Lamb of God.” An antique staircase has also been 
found, together with several tombs.—The statue 
of Frangois I., is to be placed in the ‘‘Carré du 
Louvre.”’—In the Piedmontese Gazette, is given 
an account of the discovery of several paintings by 
Giotto, in the church of the Holy Cross at Florence: 
they were covered with several coats of whiting 
and dirt, and consist of several subjects relating to 
the life of St. Francis: they are well preserved. 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE SONGSTRESS. 
J. Jackson, R.A., Painter. G. Stodart, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft.5 in. by 2 ft. 0} in. 

THis picture is a portrait of the once celebrated 
vocalist, Miss Stephens, whose fine voice and 
irreproachable private character, gained for her 
the coronet of a countess: she married the late 
Earl of Essex, a nobleman distinguished for his 
love of music, and as an amateur instrumental 
performer at the private concerts given at his 
seat at Cashiobury. The lady is now Dowager 
Countess of Essex. 

Jackson was one of the best portrait-painters 
of his day; to our mind he was equalled by 
none for fidelity of resemblance and solid 
impasto : he had not an atom of the trickery of 
art about him. Lawrence once remarked in a 
large company of illustrious personages, English 
and foreigners, when speaking of Jackson's 
portrait of Flaxman, that it was “a great achieve- 
ment of the English school, and a picture of 
which Vandyke might have felt proud to own 
himself the author.” His portrait of the Rev. 
Holwell Carr, recently transferred from the 
National Gallery to Marlborough House, though 
not in the Vernon collection, is another most 
masterly piece of painting; but perhaps his 
finest work, as a whole, isa full-length figure 
of the late venerable Earl Fitzwilliam, painted 
about twenty-five years since; this picture was 
never exhibited, as the Earl was unwilling to 
court this kind of publicity. 

That to which we have given the title of “ The 
Songstress”” must have been painted when the 
lady was in the zenith of her fame; the face is 
highly agreeable and intelligent : as a work of 
Art the picture may be considered a good 
specimen of Jackson's style of portraiture. 





| 
MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 


CoNTEMPLATED StaTvE o 
It is understood that a 
progress for marking the national ot “ 
national services of His Highness hin 
Albert, in reference to the Great 


1851. The move is ve roper originate - 
with the City of Leadon’ oa mig Ns Lord 
Mayor (Thomas Challis, Esq., MP, Rg i 
of suggesting it. Upon his personal cman 
will depend much of the result. The Project j 
to place in Hyde Park, on the i of ‘the 
Crystal Palace, a statue of the Pr a 


scale, and at a cost, of magnitude 
with the subject : and if we are rightly informa 
nothing will be commenced until there has 


been ample security that all will be effected 
worthily. We can have no doubt of the issue: 


although the especial purpose to be commen 


rated refers but to one of the acts of His Roy 
, the 


Highness for the welfare of his’ ; 
gratitude due to him from all classes of Briti 
subjects may find a thousand themes «His 
example has been of value in so many ways: 
his advice has spread through 80 many chaiinelé: 
he has obtained so much affection with so m 
respect everywhere, that a vast majority of his 
countrymen will rejoice on an opportunity to 
accord him honour. It is sufficiently trite now. 
a-days to say that “ Peace hath her victories as 
well as war.” Hitherto it hasbeen far too 
much the custom of this country to erect 
testimonials to brave generals and gallant 
admirals; it is becoming the distin 
feature of this age to remember those who have 
even better advanced the true interests of the 
kingdom, and more largely contributed to its 
true glory. The Queen has no subject. who, 
during a period of but fifteen years, has so 
essentially promoted the welfare of her kingdoms 
as the Prince, who ranks in the estimation of 
her people—in their homage and their regard— 
only second to herself. It is impossible to over- 
calculate the advantages hence derived: they 
operate upon every class: they extend to every 
interest: they promote and ‘establish every 
possible good : and it is beyond question that 
very much of the happy. position which Great 
Britain occupies—its improving man 
and its prospering Art—the increasing comforts 
of the lower orders and the more generous and 
liberal “ consideration” of the aristocracy—are 
mainly the results of an example—the loftiest 
in the realm—easily followed—in a d 
the humble as well as the elevated. The pro 
ject of the City and its estimable Lord Mayor, 
cannot therefore fail to be aided so ual 
as to prevent the remotest chance of failure. 
We trust its leading feature will be the number 
of contributions and not the amount of the sums 
contributed. A-million of shillings: would *be 
infinitely more valuable than ten thousand com 
tribution’ of each a thousand pounds. am 
Tae Lorp Mayor—Thomas Challis, Esq, MP. 
—is about to close his year of office. It has been 
memorable, and will long be so, as having brow 
the City of London into closer approximé 
tion with the arts, with literature, and 
science: for their professors have been, bana 
first time, received with “all the honours 
the Mansion House, during its oocupany 
the present chief magistrate of the e 
Metropolis. Our columns have "of 
several meetings that have taken _placé ‘ 
“savans” of all ranks ca orders : of enter 
ments” to which nearly every Oy 
person in England was invited : of mayors and 
magistrates of every English county interested 
in the task and duty of education ; a a 
not least,” one of his lordship’s latest ital, wh 
to the thirteen youths d ergo ; 
had obtained “first places” im aa4 
and valuable school. The good erat 
excellent Lord Mayor = rpytag * 
incalculable ; he has introduced a , 
into the City—a system unthought of until the 
commencement of his official year : his su 
must be his iesttahans: Che ge the 
letters, the professor of science, of 
be the por Aor “ visitors of the er : 
great London—honouring and being 
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we express our conviction that he considered 
himself as receiving, rather than conferring, 
distinction when he beheld the civic chair 
surrounded by so many guests, who had become 
famous as labourers for the good of their 
country and mankind. 

Tue Exuisition 1N DuBLIN closes, we believe, 
with the last day of the present month of Octo- 
ber ; on the whole, it has been successful; more 
so, certainly, than could have been anticipated 
at the outset; and all things considered, the 
experiment is such as to encourage rather than 
to discourage similar attempts in the several 
provincial cities of the empire. The patriotic 
and enterprising gentleman by whose liberal aid 
it originated, will, we imagine, be “a loser ”"—in 
pocket, that is to say ; for if his loss be some ten 
thousand pounds (it may not be less, and it is 
not likely to be more) few men have ever bought 
so much renown so cheaply. The world is 
acquainted with his name ; the most enlightened 
of all nations pay him homage! This is some- 
thing toall men. But his reward is of a far better 
and nobler order. He has the knowledge that 
he has made a great effort for the good of his 
country, and that it has enjoyed a corresponding 
benefit. He has shown to Ireland that her true 
interests are not served by “domestic fury 
and fierce civil strife,” and that one genuine 
patriot labouring to advance the arts of peace, 
can effect more for her practical improvement in 
a year than a host of brawling agitators in a 
century. Mr. Dargan it is like enough has not 
found cordial friends in all his countrymen, for 
when did a pure and unselfish worker for the 
good of Ireland meet in Ireland his reward? But 
he has sown the seed; may he live to see the 
gathering in of the harvest! It is utterly im- 
possible that his country can fail to receive a 
powerful stimulus to improvement as one of the 
results of the Exhibition, while it will have 
undoubtedly been. a new and additional means 
of bringing the two countries into closer alliance 
for the advantage of both. What may have been 
the result of the Exhibition in reference to the 
contributors generally, we cannot at present say, 
but upon this and some other topics connected 
with the subject, we shall no doubt be called 
upon to comment. We take the liberty, however, 
to entreat the official parties entrusted with the 
conduct of the Exhibition, to be especially 
careful that all the works are returned in 
safety and with courtesy ; that all injuries are 
repaired ; and that those who contributed 
shall be as little prejudiced as possible. The 
committee owe this duty to the future as well 
as to the past, for it is obvious that much of 
the results of applications hereafter, for loans 
and co-operation, will materially depend upon 
the issue of this experiment. 

A New Tseatre 1n Lonpon.—Strange as it 
may seem, there is to be a new theatre in 
London ; a company (consisting principally of 
French gentlemen) has been formed for the 
purpose of introducing dramatic performances 
in @ somewhat new form in England. They are 
to consist of concerts and ballets, and to be con- 
ducted, we understand, on a large and liberal 
scale, to be sustained by the best singers and 
dancers of the continent ; the orchestra alone is 
to comprise one hundred and twenty instru- 
ments; the leader, M. Berlioz. The house to be 
converted into a theatre is that mansion in St. 
James's Square, formerly the Army and Navy 
Club, and more recently a pablic picture gallery. 
The architect is Herr Semper, whose theatre at 
Dresden is everywhere the theme of admiration; 
it is known that this distinguished and accom- 
plished gentleman has been for some years 
resident in England, a political refugee. Of the 
other artists to be employed we may name M. 
Matifat (whose works at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 will be remembered) to whom has been 
confided the chandeliers, candelabra, and other 
decorations in bronze; M. Dieterle (one of the 
principal artists at Sévres) who will superintend 
the scenery ; and M. Raymond who will direct 
the papier m&ché and composition ornaments. 
The theatre will be arranged to contain two 
thousand persons, and there will also be elegant 
and spacious rooms for promenades, &c. The 
project is to rival all similar establishments of 


for we do the Lord Mayor Challis only justice if | 





the world in the elegance and beauty, and pure 
taste of the whole of the decorations ; as we have 
shown, the mcst competent artists, all of fame, 
are engaged in the several departments; the 
works are to be of great cost and of the highest 
possible character as works of Art. In short, 
success is looked for to the undertaking only on 
the ground, that everything connected with it 
will be of a singularly graceful and refined 
character. 

Tae Napier TersrimoniaL. — Arrangements 
are in progress for enabling the nation to mani- 
fest its sense of the services of the late Lieutenant 
General Sir Charles Napier, whose honoured 
name is synonymous with all that is brave in 
war and good in peace. The nature of the 
“ Testimonial” must depend on the amount of 
the subscriptions; but it will, probably, be 
based upon some plan of working out the high 
purpose of the great soldier (adhered to through- 
out the whole of his eventful life) by augmenting 
the comforts of those who have been subordi- 
nates in the service in which he was so longa 
leader. Perhaps there has been no soldier of 
the age in whom generous benevolence was so 
conspicuous. His deeds of arms were so extra- 
ordinary as to seem fabulous. Courage is the 
quality of his family ; it has been so for gene- 
rations; but his was wide apart from the 
mere animal instinct which prompts a man to 
fight ; he was brave from forethought and con- 
sideration ; morally and physically brave; with 
him danger was ever to be encountered, but 
never to be tempted; duty was to be done, 
whatever issue was procured by its discharge. 
The battle of Meanee was gained, although one 
fought against ten; but if it had been lost the 
fame of the commander would have been without 
blemish, for there was no arrogance in his heart 
—no false calculation in his mind—it was a con- 
test which circumstances rendered imperative ; 
no vague idea of glory to be gained suggested 
an encounter from which most men would have 
shrunk as an assured defeat. History furnishes 
no victory so marvellous, the certain issue of one 
great intelligence. Neither does it supply so 
grand an example of subsequent moderation and 
generosity; no drop of blood was shed that 
could by possibility have been spared. If the 
country owes a debt to any soldier by whom its 
honour was upheld, its renown extended, and its 
interests maintained, it is undoubtedly to Sir 
Charles Napier—“ the bravest of the brave !”’ 
But his claims upon the grateful memory of his 
countrymen are by no means limited to those 
which have reference to his achievements in the 
battle-field. In him the character of the daring 
and enterprising soldier was blended with that 
of the philanthropist and the Christian. The 
world knew him for a good man ; careful of his 
army as the clergyman of his flock; thinking 
ever of the meanest item of his troops as of 
a being full, of hopes and responsibilities given 
to his charge in trust; desiring, deserving, and 
obtaining, not alone the confidence, but the 
attachment of every man who served under his 
command from the earliest hour of hls boy- 
service to his veteran leadership of a handful 
against a host :— 


“This is the happy warrior! this is he ; 
That every man in arms should wish to be!” 


The country, therefore, is well prepared to 
receive the application to place on record the 
services of such a man, not alone in gratitude, 
—not alone in honour of the dead, but as an ex- 
ample to the soldiers who are to be his succes- 
sors. The committee now in course of forma- 
tion, wll find their appeal responded to by the 
universal voice of the nation. 

Ginson’s Sratvr or THe Late Sir Rosert 
Pret.—Such is the well-merited renown of 
Gibson, that, whenever a work of his reaches 
this country it attracts all lovers of sculpture ; 
it may consequently be presumed there are few 
among us, feeling any interest in Art, or any 
respect for the memory of Sir Robert Peel, who 
have not found their way to Westminster Abbey 
to inspect the statue recently placed there, by a 
vote of Parliament, in honour of the deceased 
statesman ; and various are the opinions which 
we hear and read respecting it. Gibson can well 
afford to bear criticism, either of a favourable 


nature or otherwise; no other living sculptor 
could have produced so elegant a work as his 
“Hunter,” exhibited at the Crystal Palace. 
Though insufficient in itself to stamp his real 
greatness, who but Gibson could have given usa 
statue equal to his “ Love cherishing the Soul ?” 
We remember no modern sculpture representing 
ry pe beauty that will stand comparison with 

is “ Love disguised as a Shepherd,” and with 
his “ Sleeping Shepherd Boys.” In his “ Venus 
Verticordia,” we have grandeur of form unequi- 
vocally displayed ; nor must we omit to mention 
the “ Wounded Amazon,” and “ Hylas surprised 
by the Nymphs ;” the latter is in the Vernon 
Gallery. Any one of these examples would be 
sufficient to establish the high reputation of a 
sculptor ; not one of them is there but sileutly 
speaks the genius of the producer; while, as 
further evidences of his power in composition, 
we tnay adduce his outlines of the “ Marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche,” and may also refer to his 
basso-relievo of “ Hero and Leander,” the “ Hours 
and the Horses of the Sun,” “ Venus and Cupid,” 
“Jocasta repressing the Anger of her Sons,” 
“Aurora.” It is, perhaps, unfortunate for an 
artist of genius, when he is called upon to step 
aside from that path in which nature evidently 
intended he should walk; and if Gibson has 
not produced such a statue of the late eminent 
statesman as we could desire, the onus of the 
failure—if it really amount to this, as some critics 
would have that it does—lies with those who 
committed the work to his hands. Yet most 
assuredly, with his statues of Stevenson and 
Huskisson before us, none will have the hardi- 
hood to say that Gibson is not equal to portrait- 
sculpture. It should also be borne in mind that 
reverence of the antique is the absorbing 
principle of his mind ; he has a horror of the 
coat and the appendages of modern costume ; 
hence he bas clad Peel, as he did Huskisson, 
with the toga, which, with all our admiration of 
the sculptor, we are constrained to admit is at 
the sacrifice of individuality. 


WELLINGTON.— We are unable to offer avy com- 
ments upon this subject; although, probably, 
before our journal is in the hands of our readers 
the public will have been informed in reference 
to it. We can only ——- our hope that a 
wise and just decision will have been arrived at; 
and that the Committee to whom the onerous 
task of selection has been confided, will have 
honestly discharged its duty. 

Mr. Maya.t'’s Dacuerreotyres.—In the Art- 
Journal for October we had occasion to speak in 
terms of praise respecting Mr. Mayall’s Crayon 
Daguerreotype Portraits. The paragraph states 
his pictures were “as superior to the general 
run of daguerreotypes as a coarse wood-cut is to 
a delicate engraving on steel or copper.” The 
mistake in arranging the sentence is obvious. 
We should certainly be the last to prefer a coarse 
wood-cut to a more perfect specimen of en- 
graving, and it is evident from the context that 
we meant— Mr. Mayall’s pictures represent the 
high art of the daguerreotype, while the majority 
of such productions can only be compared to 
the coarsest wood-cut. The compliment we in- 
tended to pay him was thus unfortunately, we 
may add, ng turned into a remark for 
which, doubtless, he little thanks us. 

Tue Counc. or tHe Roya Mancuester 
InstiTuTION have this year awarded their annual 
prizes thus :—one of fifty guineas to Mr. Cope, 
R.A., for his picture of “ Othello relating his ad- 
ventures ;” one of fifty guineas to Mr. Linton, 
for his “Venice”; and the “ Heywood Silver 
Medal” to Mr. E. Corbould, for his drawing of 
the “ Magic Mirror.” 

Tue ArcutrecturaL Assoctation,—The open- 
ing conversazione of this energetic Society was 
held on the 7th instant. The show of sketches 
was scarcely equal to previous years,—though 
some by William Alfred Bell were amongst the 
more meritorious productions. In the course of 
the evening, a confident hope was expresed 
that arrangements for re-opeving the Architec- 
tural Exhibition would shortly be entered upon. 
Mr. Edmeston, Junr, President, in an able 
address, dwelt on the merits of originality. 











Tue Criry Monument To tHe Duke or - 
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REVIEWS. 


Stones or Venice. Vol. III. “ Tue 
ae ot By Joun Rvusxin.. Published by 
Saitu, Evper & Co., Cornhill. 


With whatever feelings of regret Mr. Ruskin may 
have contemplated the decaying glories of old 
Venice, they could not be deeper than those we 
had as we turned over the last page of this, his 
concluding volume, that speaks of them. But 
these are not books which when once read are to 
stand idle on the library shelf, nor do we believe 
that any who are fortunate enough to possess them 
can allow them so to do. And this conviction 
induces us, at the outset, toexpress another regret, 
that a work calculated to be of so much practical 
benefit, and which has undoubtedly been written 
for higher purposes than mere pleasurable reading, 
must, from its costliness, be within the reach of 
the comparatively few : its utility, as a medium of 
instruction, is in a great measure neutralised by 
its price, not too great for its intrinsic nature, but 
far beyond what those to whom it seems to be 
more especially addressed can afford to pay. Mr. 
Ruskin would confer an additional obligation upon 
the architectural profession, and the great masses 
of the reading public by the production of an 
edition which the middle classes and the intelligent 
workman in the field of architecture might possess. 
At present his rich exposition of the ‘‘ Stones of 
Venice ”’ is only for ‘‘ the rich.” 

In the opinion of the author, and it is one not 
to be questioned, the debasement of all schools of 
Art may be traced to the same causes—“‘ luxuriance 
of ornament, refinement of execution, and idle 
subtleties of fancy, taking the place of true thought 
and firm handling ;’’ and he dates the “ Fall’’ of 
Venice from her magnificent beauty to the corrup- 
tions of the Rénaissance style: ‘ Rénaissance 
architecture is the school which has conducted 
men’s inventive and constructive faculties from 
the grand canal to Gower Street; from the 
marble shaft and the lancet arch, and the wreathed 
leafage, and the glowing and melting harmony of 
gold and azure, to the square cavity in the brick 
wall.” This is true enough, viewing the style as 
a medium by which such a result has been 
reached, but the primary element of the decadence 
of fine architecture among ourselves, especially 
within the last century or two, is the miserable 
spirit of utility and economy, which has brought 
down every high thought and sacrificed all lofty 
feeling to its own selfish and low purposes: this it 
is which has corrupted the mind of man, vitiated 
his tastes, and made beauty fall prostrate, not as a 
=e but a captive to the builder’s account- 


In treating of Rénaissance architecture and 
ornament, to which this volume is devoted, Mr. 
Ruskin divides his subject into three heads :— 
** Early Rénaissance, consisting of the first corrup- 
tions introduced into the Gothic schools: Central, 
or Roman Rénaissance, which is the perfectly 
formed style: and Grotesque Rénaissance, which 
is the corruption of the Rénaissance itself: ”’ each 
of these divisions is considered at length, and is 
handled in a manner lucidly and forcibly. There 
are in the chapter that refers to the Roman Renais- 
sance, several pages under the head of “ Pride of 
Science ;'’ they contain some most excellent re- 
marks on qualifications essential to the true artist : 
we can only find room for a short paragraph or 
two, although we should be well pleased to tran- 
scribe the whole, as enforcing what we have 
repeatedly written, but far less to the purpose in 
every way. 

“* An artist need not be a /earned man; in all 
aay it will be a disadvantage to him to 

come 80; but he ought, if possible, always to be 
an educated man; that is, one who has under- 
standing of his own uses and duties in the world, 
and therefore, of the general nature of the things 
done and existing in the world; and who has 
so trained himself, or been trained, as to turn to 
the best and most courteous account whatever 
faculties or knowledge he has. The mind of an 
educated man is greater than the knowledge it 
possesses; it is like the vault of heaven, encom pas- 
sing the earth which lives and flourishes beneath 
it: but the mind of an uneducated and learned 
man is like a caoutchouc band, with an everlasting 
spring of construction in it, fastening together 
papers which it cannot open, and keeping others 
from opening. Half our artists are ruined for want 
of education, and by the possession of knowledge ; 
ss that I have known have been educated 
and illiterate. The ideal of an artist, however, is 
The pat he should be illiterate, but’ well-read in 
> © best works, and thoroughly high-bred, both in 
ane and in bearing, Ina word. he should be fit 

or the best society, and should keep out of it.” 





——— 


The reason for this observation Mr. Ruskin gives 
in a foot-note ; for, he says,—‘‘ Society has — 
a destructive influence upon an artist; first, by its 
sympathy with his meanest powers; secondly, by 
its chilling want of understanding of his : 
and thirdly, - its vain occupation of his time and 
thoughts. Of course, a painter of men must be 
among men ; but it ought to be as a watcher, not 
as a companion.” 

Nearly one-half of this volume is occupied by an 
“* Appendix,” and by illustrations bearing on the 
matters previously treated of; by an index to the 
individuals mentioned in the text; by a *‘ Topical 
Index,” and by what the author terms a ‘“‘ Vene- 
tian Index,’”’ or a reference to, with explanatory 
descriptions of, the principal buildings and objects 
of Art which the city contains: thus, all has been 
done to render the work ccmplete in every respect. 

In congratulating Mr. Ruskin on the conclusion 
of his subject, we can add little to the favourable 
opinions expressed in our notices of the former 
volumes: the subject and the author are worthy of 
each other; science or Art never had a bolder, a 
more faithful, or more eloquent expounder, than 
we find in the ‘ Oxford Graduate;” he is to 
Gothie architecture what Luther struggled to be to 
the Christian religion ; he would strip it of all the 
abominations with which corruption and custom 
have defiled its pure and fair form, and would show 
it as graceful and ennobling as it came fresh from 
its early founders. In doing this, he has brought 
a rich imagination, a mastery of words, and a pro- 
found philosophy to bear with equal weight when 
digging for treasures among the “ Stonesof Venice.” 


THE NEWCOMES, EDITED BY ARTHUR PENDENNIS, 
Ese. Illustrated by R. Dorie. Published 
by Brapsury & Evans, London. 


The first number of Mr. Thackeray’s new work 
has now been a month before the public. The 
‘* Memoirs of a Most Respectable eon & *” have 
set readers “‘agape”’ for what is to follow; for people 
do not mind being made a little uncomfortable— 
put on bad terms with themselves and their 
friends—for a time, by an author of “high 
reputation.”” That Mr. Thackeray will ride rough 
shod over this ‘‘ most respectable family” is evi- 
dent; his seat and hand are as firm, his eye as 
keen and cold, his prejudices as strong, his lash as 
long and as unsparing as ever. He is the most 
difficult of all modern writers to anticipate or to 
calculate upon, his results are frequently terribly 
painful and unsatisfactory; and, however we 
may wonder at the metamorphose of a goose-quill 
into a dissecting knife, we must now and ever 
question the wisdom of applying the power of the 
solar microscope to the follies and frailties of few 
human nature as strongly as to the vices which 
degrade mortality. But though we would much 
rather trace the sunbeam than the “ trail of the 
serpent,’’ yet we must remember that the author 
of “ Vanity Fair”’ never spreads a gossamer over 
meanness, never dignifies a vice, much _ less 
attempts to transform it into a virtue; if his 
nature is too stern for sympathy, it has much of 
stoic dignity in its nude truth, and the sketch of 
Colonel Newcome is at once more elevated and 
more genial than any development of character 
we have met for a long long time. That Colonel 
is a court card, and we know it will be well 
played! We are told that Mr. Thackeray intends 
the Americans to go scot-free, and we congratu- 
late him on his wisdom and good feeling. If he 
wrote at all, his particular humour would oblige 
him to write what could not but ae pain to our 
very sensitive neighbours, who endeavour by every 
means in their power to afford pleasure to those 
who cross the Atlantic to visit the great land of 
the present—the people who are to be the great of 
the hereafter. 


Bunyan’s Piterim. Published by Jewett & 
Co., Boston, U. 8.; Draper, London. 


This is in every way 2 remarkable print which has 
reached us from across the Atlantic; first of ail it 
is the joint work of four labourers, for it is designed 
by the Rev. D. Wright, drawn by W. Billings, 
etched by E. A. Fowle, and engraved by J. 
Andrews, so the “imprint’’ informs us; and 
secondly, the composition justifies the epithet we 
have applied to the work, for it exhibits at one 
view, the principal scenes in John Bunyan’s 
immortal allegory, arranged in such a manner as 
to present, not a series of pictures but a complete 
one. The right of the foreground is occupied by 
Christian leaving his home; you then trace him 
pursuing his course, through a succession of land- 
scape scenery, up to the eternal city, which is 
elevated to the top margin of the plate, the inter- 
mediate space being filled in with the various 
adventures that befal his way. A vast deal of 





Me 
ingenuity has been exercised together 
skill to Paiva a pi ¢ and artistic vis 
such a combination of subject-matter 
result is anything but disag : 
ought to speak less negatively 
pleasing. By the judicious introduction of 
points in the landseape, and by the clever 
ment of light and shade, the whele come 
exceedingly well; the engraver has put 
work into his plate, which ig a large cnn 
deserves favourable notice from its cunentie 
less than its novelty of subject. ; 
brethren like to go somewhat out of the way j 
what they do, even in Art-matters: this ee 
only one example of many that have cone oa 
our observation. We are not, however the less 
satisfied with it on this account. , 
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To-Nicut. Engraved by S. W. R 

the Picture by A. L. Eaa, ARA. Publishes 

by AcKkERMAN & Co., London, 
One of those charming ideal female of 
which we have seen many from the of Mr 
Egg ; a half-length figure of a young ‘standing 
in a box at the opera, reading over @ bil) of the 
performance, ‘‘ Le Prophéte.” Her face is 
sweet and intelligent, with a kind of 
character about it—and by the way, this clever 
painter has, we always observe, a strong partiality 
for the brunette, his ladies seldom their 
Saxon origin,—and it is devoid of all aff ;the 
hands, however, especially the left one, look rather 
large. The subject is vigorously engraved by Mr. 
Reynolds in mezzotint; he has copied the texture 
of the loose robe, in which the figure is habited 
with much fidelity. ‘ 


Tue Camp at CHopnHam., Lithogra 
WaLker. Published by Acne 
London. 


Mr. Louis Haghe was commissioned by the Queen 
to make a drawing of this military display, and 
her Majesty has allowed Messrs. Ackerman to 
publish a print from it. The scene represents the 
troops returning to their encampment after a field 
day: it is full of animation, very pi 
rendered, and will afford a pleasing reminiscence 
of Chobham to the thousands who visited the field 
of bloodless action. 


rs 





“H.M.S. Duke or WeL.LtneToN.” Drawn and 
Lithographed by T. G. Dutron.—*H.M.8. 
AGAMEMNON.” Drawn by O. W. Brieaty, 
Lithographed by T. G. Dutton. Published by 
ACKERMAN & Co., London. 


A pair of interesting portraits of two of the 
selbst ships in the British service: the maje 

“« Duke ” is riding at anchor, with her sails partially 
spread out, as if to dry: the e 

scarcely less imposing, is getting under weigh 
from Spithead, “sail with steam up; " near her 
bows are a number of gun-boats apparently pro- 
ceeding to an attack : both vessels are broadside 
on” to the spectator. Sailor or landsman who is 
proud of England’s naval glory, will covet these 
— the vessels oe y —_ Messrs, 

rierly and Dutton, by their numero 

soppennanalens of marine architecture, have almost 
earned a vested right in this department of Art, 


uz Brrpv’s Nest. Printed in Chromo-litho- 

bs, raphy by M.& N. HANHART, from a Drawing 
, “Hunt. Published by SHaw & Sons, 
ottingham. 

Every visitor to the New Water-Colour Society 
must have admired Mr. Renee 
of such subjects as this. essrs. 
reproduced > of them, by their ng rd 
graphic process, with such extraordin % 
as to render it extremely difficult to di . 
from the original. by —_ — ones, 
built on the und amidst a 
ferns, &c.; Ee print exhibits all those peculiar 
processes by which the water.colow painter 
realises his effects, even to the texture x 
paper, and the scumbling of the aang ant. 
believe the Messrs. Hanhart —- ane 
introduce this style of printing, W ‘heir bands 
attained a degree of perfection under 
that can scarcely be surpassed. 


—_——_—_— 





inted in Chromo-lithography by 
gee» icemee Carman & HALL. 


P e * ting, 
Two beautiful specimens of colour-pain a 
from the petunia and pelargonium 4. — pal 
dered with such delicacy and tru Mt 
scarcely discern the slightest appearance —_ ihe 
nical labour in them. They are published art.” 
schools of the “‘ Department of Practical 
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